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ORE attention is being paid each year to the appearance of 
passenger station grounds and railway right of way in 
general. Several roads have regularly organized departments 
in charge of the planning and maintaining of attractive lawns 
and flower beds about stations. Some, notably the Pennsyl- 
vania, give an incentive for keeping the right of way neat by 
considering the appearance of the grounds in the awarding of 
prizes for the section forces. Likewise more attention is be- 
ing given each year to the attractive design and construction 
of stations, not only to satisfy local demands, but also to create 
a favorable impression on passengers going through. In con- 
trast, the appearance of terminal freight yards often stands out 
prominently. Car repair yards containing cars in all stages 
of destruction and repair are placed along the main line; and 
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piles of scrap,-materials and engine wood are commonly seen 
adjacent to the tracks. In an old yard the location of car re- 
pair tracks and other more or less unsightly features along the 
main line may sometimes be defended on the ground of lack 
of room elsewhere, but such location is frequently found in 
yards recently built. While the first function of a yard is to 
provide facilities for the switching of trains quickly and 
economically, the engineer can generally design it so that these 
more or less unattractive features can be placed away from the 
main tracks and back of the classification yard. A string of 
cars in good order standing alongside of a main track or a 
well maintained ladder and tracks will create a much more favor- 
able impression on the average passenger than unsightly aisles 
of scrap material or groups of damaged cars. 





HE Canadian Pacific has several Mallet compounds of its 
own design in pusher service, but they are not adapted to 
the higher speeds required in road service, because of the rapid 
falling off of the tractive effort at the higher speeds. The sim- 
ple articulated locomotive which was recently placed in service 
on that road, and which is described in another part of this 
issue, was designed for speeds up to 50 miles an hour. It has 
four 20 in. x 26 in. cylinders, while the experimental Mallet, 
which was built at the Angus shops about two years ago and 
has practically the same tractive effort, has 23% in. x 26 in. 
high pressure cylinders and 34 in. x 26 in. low pressure ones. 
In tests made on the Santa Fe and described by H. B. Mac- 
Farland, the engineer of tests, at the recent convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association, it was shown that the 
reason Mallets are known as low speed locomotives is not due 
to the machine friction, but rather because of the large amount 
of back pressure which is required to produce the necessary 
draft. For instance, with a back pressure of 4 lbs. per sq. in. at 
a speed of 14 miles an hour the back pressure horse power of a 
certain Mallet compound would be 100 as compared to a draw- 
bar horse power of 1,960. At 28 miles an hour the back pres- 
sure horse power would be about 1,200, while the drawbar horse 
power would be 600, or only half as much. Mr. MacFarland’s 
experiments also showed that the back pressure losses were 
much greater with the same draft on the compound engines 
than on the simple ones because of the larger area of the low 
pressure cylinder against which the back pressure acts. This is 
one of the reasons why the simple articulated locomotive is bet- 
ter adapted to road service than the Mallet compound and the 
results of the performance of Canadian Pacific and Pennsyl- 
vania simple engines of this type will be watched with much 
interest. 





EW details connected with the construction of a new line 
or the improvement of existing facilities are the source of 

as much trouble to the engineer in charge as the purchase of 
right of way. The sudden increase in land values following the 
announcement of plans for railway improvements commonly 
renders necessary the employment of a third party to make pur- 
chases. However, in many cases it is impossible to keep the 
plans of the road secret, and the engineer expects to be forced to 
pay unreasnable prices, although demands even more extreme than 
he had anticipated usually develop. The amount of the excess 
above the normal value of land which a railway is forced to pay 
is being brought to public attention nowadays in the discussions 
of the methods adopted by the state commissions in making 
valuations of railway properties. The railways are continually 
being forced to pay exorbitant prices, and the ratio of this cost 
to the normal value appears to be increasing. While the roads 
may appeal to the courts, the relief to be gained there is not as 
great as is generally believed. In most of the states a railway 
can petition the court to appoint a board of reviewers or con- 
demnation commissioners, but it takes the risk of having such 
a board made up of disgruntled farmers and discharged em- 
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ployees. Consequently the roads have usually found it advisable 
to settle without condemnation if possible. In one case where a 
middle western line desired to secure right of way for 25 miles 
through a prosperous farming community, the farmers pooled 
their right-of-way settlements and managed to have friends ap- 
pointed as condemnation commissioners. The result was that 
the road was forced to pay an average price of over $1,000 per 
acre, notwithstanding that adjacent land was selling at not over 
$150 per acre. One of the eastern states has recently enacted a 
law providing for a permanent board of condemnation commis- 
sioners for each county. With this board dependent for its ex- 
istence either directly or indirectly on the voters of the county 
it is not likely that the treatment accorded the railways, gen- 
erally regarded as foreign corporations, will be improved. With 
the continually increasing supervision over the operation of rail- 
ways which the national and state commissions are assuming 
it would appear logical for them to adopt measures to protect 
the roads from these unreasonable, but at the present time neces- 
sary, expenditures. The Wisconsin commission has already in 
several instances stepped in and protected the railway from un- 
reasonable demands of municipalities. Similar protection should 
be afforded against unreasonable demands of individuals. 


CORNING AND WILPEN. 


GAIN the distressing and disheartening record of great pas- 
senger-train disasters comes to the front. The newspapers 
report that only about one-tenth as many persons kill themselves 
with gunpowder in celebrating the Fourth of July as was the 
case three years ago; but all the lives saved in that way are offset 
by lives sacrificed in railway accidents. Odessa and Kinmundy 
are only six months behind us, and it is but a year since the 
Bridgeport derailment.* During the three years 1907, 1908 and 
1909 no very great disaster was recorded on American railways, 
but we are now once more reminded that in time of uncongested 
traffic an absence of startling collisions must not be accorded too 
much significance. 

The Corning collision will again arouse Congressmen and 
others to demand steel passenger cars everywhere. The only 
immediate practical question, however, is one of train make-up, 
for we have about reached a general agreement that new cars, 
as far as possible, should be built of steel, while yet it is recog- 
nized that the old wooden cars must be used up. To throw them 
all away would be a higher price than even the richest road could 
afford to pay for the safety of its passengers. Not even steel 
cars afford the ideal safety in a smash-up; nevertheless, all! the 
principal roads apparently stand ready to order them as fast as 
they can afford new cars of any kind. But what shall be done 
in a period of transition from wood to steel? The only ra- 
tional plan is to make every train either all-steel or all-wood. 
To do this invariably is to incur a large expense to guard against 
a comparatively small risk. The risk in using cars or groups of 
cars not first class, as regards safety, is in proportion to the 
whole movements of a year exceedingly small; and yet, on holi- 
days and at other times when extra crowds are traveling, the 
need of using every availiable car and of making provision quickly 
for unexpected passengers may concentrate into two or three 
days all the risks of a year. It will take a very rigid rule to 
prevent all of the preventable combinations of cars which are 
peculiarly dangerous; and who shal] decide, in doubtful cases, 
what is to be classed as too dangerous to be tolerated? Next to 
all-steel or all-wood the best plan is to put the steel cars ahead 





*For a train accident causing as many deaths as that at Corning, we 
have to go back to March, 1910, in which month occurred the derailment 
at Gladbrook, Iowa, where 51 persons were killed. In the same month 
occurred the disaster, caused by an avalanche, in the state of Washington, 
where 90 persons were killed. Other railway disasters causing a large 
rumber of deaths during recent years occurred as follows: Derailment at 
Laurel Run, Pa., December, 1903, number of killed, 65; derailment at 
Eden, Colo., August, 1904, killed 94; butting collision at Newmarket, 
Tenn., September, 1904, killed 59; derailment at drawbridge near Atlantic 
City, October, 1906, killed 57; butting collision at Woodville, Ind., Novem- 
ber, 1906, killed 48: rear collision at Terre Cotta, D. C., December, 1906, 
killed 43. 
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of the weaker ones, but this rule was of no benefit at Kinmundy. 
Again, the reason for all these precautions is partly sentimental 
of conjectural. There is no certainty but that the rear car would 
have been wrecked at Kinmundy had the cars ahead of it been 
wooden. The only certain advantage in having all the cars in a 
train of the same general character and strength is that then pro- 
vision has been made for abstract, if not for actual, equality of 
treatment, as between the persons in different cars. Congress, 
however, will have no hesitancy about demanding abstract jus- 
tice if somebody convinces it that the railways are not doing 
everything in their power to safeguard the lives of passengers. 

Coming now to the cause of the Corning collision, we have a 
case of a somewhat familiar kind. It will be classed by many as 
unusual; and it is so, in the sense that for two fixed signals 
and a flagman with flag and a fusee to be passed and disregarded 
by an engineman who makes no claim to having been distracted 
by the injector and who has been on his engine only 15 minutes, 
is, indeed, rather unusual. Many railway officers will be inter- 
ested to learn about the personality of Engineman Schroeder. 
The general question, however, as it appeals to the superintendent 
—the problem how to educate enginemen so that they can be 
invariably depended on—is the old one. In this aspect, the dif- 
ference between this case and other cases which happen every 
month is only in the results. Running past signals without see- 
ing them is not a new phenomenon; is there any new remedy? 
Mr. Belnap, following the Bridgeport precedent, will say that 
the thing needed is the automatic stop; but the difficulty with 
that remedy is that a considerable time would be necessary to 
apply it. Congressmen have paid no attention to his recom- 
mendation of a year ago; and even if they were to adopt his view 
now they would probably aim to introduce the automatic appara- 
tus, first at the places needing it most, and this is not one of 
those places. Here was no special danger, such as a tunnel or a 
draw bridge, nor even a busy junction or crossing. Just plain, 
ordinary “open road.” If automatic stops are necessary here 
they are necessary everywhere. As yet we do not find evidence 
even of specially dangerous fog conditions. 

Everybody agrees that the demand for automatic stops is pre- 
dicated on the impossibility of making enginemen reasonably care- 
ful without employing some such check; and in the present case, 
as in the hundreds that have preceded it, we face the cold fact 
that this question of impossibility has never been settled. Some 
enginemen are better than others, some roads have more sys- 
tematic training than others, but every collision reveals looseness 
somewhere. One time-honored rule is for the fireman to act as a 
monitor for the engineman. Engineman Schroeder, however, 
could have no such monitoring, as he was running an engine 
which had a Wootten fire box and his fireman was 10 or 15 feet 
back of him, in a separate cab. This keeping the engineman and 
fireman separated from one another has been criticised as an ele- 
ment of danger, and that it is so to some little extent will be ad- 
mitted; but a graver element of danger, looking at the question 
broadly, is that there is no satisfactory monitorship of the fire- 
man over the engineman on locomotives of any style. At least 
this is generally charged, and we do not know of any super- 
intendent who denies the charge. It will perhaps be time enough 
to meet the monitor difficulty on the two-cab engines when we 
have learned how to have efficient monitorship on the ordinary 
engines, where the problem is easier. The rule that the two men 
in the cab shall call the signals, one to the other, is like the 
flagging rule, and some others, in that it is carried out only so 
far as the engineman’s judgment dictates; and enginemen’s judg- 
ments in this matter are good, indifferent and bad; in far too 
many cases bad. 

The monitor rule is left to enforce itself. Many other require- 
ments which the rule-book imposes on the engineman are left to 
@iforce themselves. This is, in a sense, inevitable. The engine- 
man does most of his acts when he is virtually alone, and he must 
be trusted on his honor, as one might trust a fiduciary agent with- 
out asking him to give a bond. But how far has any road gone 
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in establishing standards of conscientiousness? Not very far. 
Obedience to the rule requiring exact observance of signals is 
now tested, on the larger roads, by surprise checking, but how 
effective is this measure? So far as we have been able to ob- 
serve—and our observations are confirmed by railway officers 
with excellent eyes and acute reasoning powers—there should be 
ten times as much surprise checking as actually has been done, 
on any road, before well-defined and satisfactory results can be 
looked for. Any critical passenger, disposed to complain, might 
reasonably charge that the surprise checker takes far less pains 
in matters affecting life and death than in such details as neat- 
ness of uniforms or civility to passengers in parlor cars. 

Another feature in which discipline of enginemen is far from 
ideal is in the daily physical condition of the men (to say noth- 
ing of mental condition). The typical case, supposed to baffle all 
effort at regulation, is that of the runner who is supposed to have 
been up all night with a sick child, or who is worried to distrac- 
tion over a son’s debts or the behavior of a divorced wife. Such 
conditions have been followed by fatal errors, no doubt. But, 
without admitting the impossibility of securing (or training) men 
who would reveal to the engine despatcher even distressing cir- 
cumstances like those here suggested, the thing to be noted here 
is that little or nothing has been done to guard against less 
baffling difficulties. So far as the public is informed, no super- 
intendent knows, or requires his subordinate officers to know, 
anything more about the condition of enginemen when they are 
off duty than the enginemen themselves, many of them with un- 
trained or poorly trained consciences, tell voluntarily. There is 
some little checking of the saloon habit, here and there, but it 
seems to be spasmodic. Are railway managers as much in the 
dark as the public? If so, are we to be content to let that situa- 
tion continue? When Congressmen (or lobbyists) propose me- 
chanical safeguards which are expensive, railway managers reply, 
in substance, that we are safe enough as we are; that every 
reasonable precaution is being enforced already. Is that argu- 
ment as well supported by facts as it should be? 

The present occasion is an appropriate one on which to note 
the futility of criminal prosecutions as a preventive of collisions. 
What possible good could be expected from imprisonment of 
an engineman who, to use the language of the Lackawanna offi- 
cers concerning Schroeder, has an “excellent record” of 23 years? 
As far as the deterrent effect on other enginemen, can the shadow 
of the State’s prison have any. more effect than the shadow of 
death? The latter is always present. One of the most prominent 
general managers in the country, one for whom we have high 
respect, says that he deems it his solemn duty to prosecute in the 
courts every engineman of his road who is grossly negligent and 
whose negligence causes death; but all of the prosecutions that 
we can recall only combine to strengthen the conviction that such 
efforts are wasted. Some of the men responsible for the Odessa 
wreck have been indicted ; but if we nay judge by past experience 
the chance of conviction in court is very small, and of any real 
remedial result immeasurably smaller. 

We have included both Corning and Wilpen in our title and 
have had both in mind in writing. We have no satisfactory ac- 
count of the details of the cause of the Wilpen collision, but the 
bracketing of the two seems warranted by their both being due 
apparently to mismanagement of speeds. 

For the settlement of these particular cases the officers re- 
sponsible will take such action as they deem appropriate. The 
subject cannot be discussed here because we do not know all 
the facts. The reports of the coroner’s inquest indicate that 
Schroeder may have been intoxicated. If that were the fact the 
case would be simplified as far as Schroeder is concerned, but 
made more difficult from the standpoint of the public, for negli- 
gence on the part of some officer would then be implied. Laying 
aside for the moment, however, the details of individual cases, 
the points which we have set forth as affecting the general ques- 
tion call for attention on every road, and, unfortunately, we do 
not seem to give them full and energetic attention except on the 
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occasion of a disaster. Many a superintendent, reading of these 
collisions, and considering on whom the lightning will probably 
fall next, will ask himself the question, is it I? The only ra- 
tional. way of dealing with this question is by attacking these 
fundamental considerations. 





THE POLITICAL PLATFORMS ON TRANSPORTATION. 


HE national platforms of the two great political parties in- 
T dicate that the railway question is not going to cut much 
of a figure, either in this year’s political campaign, or for a few 
years at least in Congress. The republican platform, as noted 
in the Railway Age Gazette of June 28, page 1591, does not ad- 
vocate any additional legislation for the regulation of railways. 
The democratic convention at Baltimore was dominated, both in 
the framing and adoption of its platform and in the nomination 
of Governor Woodrow Wilson for president, by William J. 
Bryan, who in a famous speech delivered some years ago, on his 
return from a trip around the world, expressed the belief that 
“railways partake so much of the nature of a monopoly that they 
must ultimately become public property and be managed by pub- 
lic officials in the interest of the whole community,” and who, 
therefore, announced that he was in favor of government owner- 
ship of railways. But he wrote nothing of this sort into the 
Baltimore platform. Its tone, by implication, expresses the con- 
fidence of Mr. Bryan, of the democratic nominee for president, 
and of the democratic party in the success of government regu- 
lation. 

It favors “the efficient supervision and rate regulation of rail- 
ways, express companies, telegraph and telephone lines engaged 
in interstate commerce.” To this end it recommends the valu- 
ation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the public 
utilities mentioned, “such valuation to take into consideration the 
physical value of the property, the original cost, the cost of re- 
production and any element of value that will render the valu- 
ation fair and just.” The platform favors legislation which will 
effectually prohibit the public utilities referred to from: engaging 
in business which brings them into competition with their pa- 
trons. Legislation is also advocated which will prevent the over 
issue of stocks and bonds and “will assure such reduction in 
transportation rates as conditions will permit, care being taken 
to avoid reduction that would compel a reduction of wages, pre- 
vent adequate service, or do injustice to investments which 
are.” 

All of the foregoing views were expressed in the democratic 
platform adopted four years ago. In addition, however, it con- 
tained declarations approving the laws prohibiting the pass and 
the rebate, advocating legislation to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power over the initiation of rates, and favoring a 
law providing that all agreements between railways affecting 
interstate rates, service or classification should be unlawful, un- 
less fied with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Since then the federal laws against pass-giving and re- 
bating have been rigorously enforced, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been given control over the initiation of 
rates. That these subjects are not mentioned this year indicates 
that the situation in regard to them is considered perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Legislation such as that proposed in reference to valuation 
probably would meet with little opposition from the tmanage- 
ments of railways. The time may soon come when railway man- 
agers will become the strongest advocates of valuation. Several 
valuations by the states have been made and they tend to show 
that a valuation of the railways as a whole would greatly exceed 
their outstanding capitalization. The estimates of the cost of re- 
production, new, of the railways in Washington, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisepnsin, made by the state commis- 
sions, amounted to $1,211,808,522, while the capitalization as- 
signed to the railways in those states aggregated but $1,210,999,- 
033. The latest state valuation made is that in New Jersey, 
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Governor Wilson’s own state. It came to $15,400,000 more than 
the capitalization assigned to the state. The valuation per mile 
amounted to:$158,198, while the capitalization per mile was but 
$151,6874 > 

Physical valuations in states, such as New York, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, where there are extensive and extremely valuable 
terminals, would yield results that would be very astonishing to 
those who contend that the railways of the United States could 
be reproduced for less than their capitalization. There are 2,600 
miles of railway track within the city of Chicago alone. There 
are ordinarily twelve acres of land in a mile of right-of-way, and 
there have been paid for parts of the land used in Chicago, for 
railway purposes as much as $1,000,000 an acre. The expendi- 
tures by the Chicago lines for track elevation alone had up to a 
short time ago amounted to over $66,000,000. How much, in 
view of such figures as these, would a valuation of the railway 
property within the limits of the city of Chicago come to? The 
cost of the new union passenger terminal at Washington, D. C., 
was $20,000,000. The new North Western passenger terminal in 
Chicago cost $24,000,000. The union terminal now being built 
at Kansas City will cost $40,000,000. The cost of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad passenger terminal in New York City was 
$115,000,000, and the estimated cost of the New York Central’s 
new Grand Central Terminal in New York is $150,000,000. This 
represents a total of $349,000,000 for only five passenger 
terminals. 

The average capitalization of the railways of the United 
States in 1910, this would build a line across the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and two-thirds of the way back. 
These figures are given to indicate how greatly the appraisals of 
railway terminals would swell the total valuation. Practically 
all the reliable data on the subject indicates that a valuation 
would exceed the present outstanding capitalization, and if the 
tendency to so regulate rates as to limit railway profits con- 
tinues, the railway managers one of these days will be going 
down to Washington petitioning Congress to compel the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or somebody else to make a valu- 
ation, on‘ the theory that they can get a broader basis on which 
to calculate the return they should be allowed in that way than 
in any other. 

The democratic platform has some other things to say about 
transportation. It favors the exemption from tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through the Panama 
canal and the prohibiting of the use of the canal by boats owned 
or controlled by railways engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal. It also advocates “a liberal and comprehensive 
plan for the development and improvement of all inland water- 
ways with economy and efficiency, so as to permit their navi- 
gation by vessels of standard draft.” This is sufficiently vague 
and ambiguous for all practical political purposes. What is 
meant by “standard draft?” Those who advocate digging chan- 
nels and canalizing rivers deep enough for ocean vessels, those 
who advocate making them deep enough for lake vessels and 
those who would be content with channeis deep enough only for 
steamboats and barges, may derive equal gratification from this 
declaration, each hoping that the “economy and efficiency” favored 
is to be practiced by the adoption of a waterway policy that will 
carry out his special views. Even those who are convinced that 
economy and efficiency would consist in wasting no more money 
on channels which can never be made useful for transportation 
except at excessive cost, and who also believe that there is no 
such thing as standard draft, may almost persuade themselves 
that the platform framers had no serious intention to declare 
in favor of waterway development. . 

Considering that political platforms are made to get in on, and 
not to stand on, the planks referred to probably have a minimum 
of significance. So far as they have any significance at all, it is 
not one that need cause the managements of the railways any 
worry. 
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THE ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL AND RAILWAY SERVICE. 


I tisemisraneddl railway presidents have signed a memorial to 

the Senate of the United States protesting against the so- 
called dnti-injunction bill which has been passed by the na- 
tional house of representatives and is now being considered by 
the judiciary committee of the Senate. We publish the me- 
morial on another page. Legislation such as that proposed has 
long been sought by the labor leaders who have complained 
that the issuance of injunctions after ex parte hearings often 
has unfairly interfered with the success of strikes. 

The bill requires that every order of injunction or restrain- 
ing order shall set forth the reasons for its issuance, and “shalt 
describe in reasonable detail and not by reference to the bill 
of complaint or other document the act or acts sought to be 
restrained; and shall be binding only upon the parties to the 
suit, their agents, servants, employees and attorneys, or those 
in active concert with them, and who shall by personal service 
or otherwise have received actual notice of the same.” If then, 
after the injunction’s issuance acts of violence were committed 
by members of a labor organization, only those who could be 
proved to have received such notice of the injunction could be 
proceeded against for having violated it, although it might have 
been given the widest publicity and have been served on all 
of the officers and many of the members of the labor organ- 
ization concerned. 

The bill further provides: 

“That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case 
between an employer and employees, or between employers and employees, 
or between employees, or between persons employed and persons seeking 
employment, involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property or to a property right of the party making the application, 
for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property 
or property right must be described with particularity in the application, 
which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his agent 
or attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or per- 
suading others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at or near 
a house or place where any person resides or works, or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or of peacefully persuading any person to work or 
to abstain from working; or from ceasing to’ patronize or to employ any 
party to such dispute; or from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from paying or giving to or with- 
holding from any person engaged in such dispute any strike benefits or 
other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling at any 
place in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act 
or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of sich dispute by 
any party thereto.” 


These provisions are excellently contrived to prevent injunc- 
tions from being issued in time to do any good and to make 
them ineffective after issuance. Consider in connection with 
them the nature of railway transportation and the laws govern- 
ing it. The law requires in the interest of the public welfare 


- that railway companies shall maintain the continuity of their 


service. The owner of a factory may shut down his plant in 
case of a strike, but for a railway to shut down for the short- 
est period, except under the compulsion of the most absolute 
physical necessity, would be to forfeit its charter. It would 
seem, then, that regardless of what the law should provide in 
respect to strikes in other industries, it should be so framed as 
to help the railways to perform their public duty of maintain- 
ing continuous service. A legal requirement that railway em- 
ployees should not in any case strike until their differences 
with their employers had been submitted to some form of arbi- 
tration would not, 4t would seem, be unreasonable. It would 
seem that it might reasonably be further required that if em- 
ployees of railways were incurably dissatisfied with their con- 
ditions of employment and were determined to quit work, they 
should not gather about the premises of the railway and seek 
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by any means whatsoever to interrupt the railway’s service. 
How could it be possible for men to have a right to hinder the 
railway in doing what the law makes it the duty of the railway 
to do? 

The very purpose of a strike is to hinder the railway, tem- 
porarily, at least, in performing its public service, and it would 
seem that every person who does anything looking to this end, 
except to cease or refuse to work for it, violates his moral duty 
to the public. : 

The law, however, does not put any obstacle in the way 
of all of the employees of a railway quitting its service at any 
moment that they may see fit, and thereby tying it up completely, 
and the anti-injunction bill would add to this negative attitude 
a positive declaration of the right of employees after they have 
struck to gather about railway premises and actively and con- 
certedly seek to prevent others from taking or keeping employ- 
ment with the railway, with the express object of more effectu- 
ally hindering it in rendering its public service. It is true that 
the bill says that picketing must be peaceably done, but there is 
intimidation in the hostile attitude of mere numbers, and further- 
more, aS years of past experience has shown, when strikers 
gather to picket the property of a concern against which a 
strike has been declared the almost certain result is violence. 
In other words, while the proposed legislation prohibits vio- 
lence it authorizes the things to be done which experience has 
shown almost invariably lead to violence, and which would 
therefore defeat its own ends. 

There is hardly a single case on record where the issuance of 
an injunction prohibiting strikers from committing acts of vio- 
lence, or from gathering about railway premises and seeking to 
hinder railway service, has interfered with the exercise of any 
real right of the strikers. There have been innumerable cases 
where the issuance of injunctions under the law as it stands has 
prevented or stopped criminal acts. The mere act of striking 
causes such demoralization of the business of a railway and 
such financial losses to it that railway managements will do 
more and yield more than the managements of any other class 
of concerns to avert strikes. To pass the proposed legislation 
will be to so strengthen the hands of the labor organizations as 
to make railway managements regard the prospect of walkouts 
with even’ more trepidation in future than they do now, and to 
put great additional power in the hands of labor leaders for 
enforcing their demands regardless of whether they are just or 
unjust. 

Is it possible that Congress, in the obsequious desire of its 
members to win the favor and the votes of organized labor, has 
forgotten the railway strike of 1877? Has it forgotten the 
railway strike of 1894 and the riotous, criminal acts—the as- 
saults, the pillage and the arson—that made it necessary for 
President Cleveland to call out the federal troops? Has it 
forgotten the dynamite outrages committed a few years ago 
by the United Mine Workers of America? Has it forgotten 
the recent confessions of the McNamaras regarding the opera- 
tions of the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers? These examples from modern history 
may indicate the sincerity of the labor leaders who have ap- 
peared to protest that they and their followers do not believe 
in strike violence and will, therefore, not take any advantage 
whatsoever of the relaxation of the laws for which they are 
now asking? 

The proposed legislation is, we suppose, a part of the now 
popular program of so-called “social justice.” True social jus- 
tice, however, will seek not only to help railway employees 
as well as other working men to get by lawful means that to 
which they are entitled, but it will also seek to throw safe- 
guards around the owners of railway property, the traveling 
public, the shipping public and the consuming public, all of 
which will suffer from any legislation that tends to increase the 
ability of any class of persons to interrupt railway service by 
any means whatever. 
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‘ Helters to the Lditor. 


IMPACT ON RAILS FROM FLAT WHEELS AND OTHER 
CAUSES. 








PittsBuRGH, Pa., July 6, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 3 

I have read with interest the article on The Impact of Flat 
Wheels Upon Rails, by Prof. C. H. Benjamin in your June 28, 
1912, issue, and I recall quite distinctly the articles referred to 
in your issue of November 27, 1908, and in the American Engi- 
neer and Railroad Journal of December, 1908. It is my belief 
that the machine proposed for measuring the blows of flat wheels 
will show impacts of much greater magnitude than is conceded 
in any of the articles above referred to, provided the experi- 
ments are conducted under conditions approximating those found 
in actual road operation. 

There is a condition in operation bearing directly upon the 
wheel blow intensity which seems to have been overlooked; to 
wit, the swaying or rocking of a car from side to side to such 
an extent as to compress the truck springs solid. A familiar 
object illustrating the effect of springs is an automobile run- 
ning at high velocity over a cobblestone pavement, the wheels 
bounding up and down over the rough roadbed while the car 
body moves in a straight line, the springs absorbing the irregu- 
larities in the road surface without transmitting jolts or move- 
ment to the occupants of the car. If you do not feel upward 
blows in the car body, then the roadbed is equally well favored 
except as for such blows as it may receive from lifting the weight 
of the wheels and parts below the springs. In other words, 
action and reaction must be equal. If there are no springs inter- 
posed between the wheels and the body of the vehicle, then a 
vertical change in the surface of the road will cause an equal 
vertical movement of the car body and its load, the intensity 
of the jolts received depending on the abruptness of the change 
in direction. 

The action of a railway car moving along a metallic roadbed 
is smooth as long as the wheels are perfect and the rails are 
in true alinement, but it is impossible to maintain these condi- 
tions. A flat spot on the wheel causes a blow on the rail by 
reason of lifting its mass against gravity, and the intensity of 
the blow is directly as the mass moved and as the square of its 
velocity. With springs interposed between the wheel and the 
car body, the wheel may move up and down without overcoming 
the inertia of the car body and load; but without springs, or 
with springs compressed solid, the loaded car body must move 
with the wheel, causing a rail reaction in the first case due to 
lifting the wheel only and in the other due to lifting the whole 
load. It matters not whether the change in vertical direction is 
caused by an imperfect wheel or an imperfect roadbed surface, 
the reactive effect on the rail is the same. 

The weight of a wheel and the parts of the truck carried on . 
this wheel below the springs may amount to, say, 2,000 lbs., and 
the vertical movement of this mass only need be considered as 
an increment to the static load on the rail when the inertia of 
the loaded car body is not overcome by the vertical lift of the 
wheel. With the car rocking from side to side a wheel may be 
subject to a load of 20,000 to 30,000 Ibs., compressing the, springs 
solid. If at this instant the track or wheel conditions cause ‘the 
wheel to lift suddenly, the whole 20,000 to 30,000 Ibs. must come 
up with it producing a rail blow 10 to 15 times as great as with 
the springs operative. 

If I might offer a suggestion I would say that in experiment- 
ing with the machine at Purdue University, a series of tests 
should be made with the truck springs replaced with solid blocks 
on the side of the truck having its wheel under test. Then in 
lieu of bad track conditions the circular track of the machine 
could have a wedge shaped pad fixed on top of the rail to cor- 
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respond with high or low joints. The pad could be made with a 
down turned portion fitting around the rail head and bolted to 
the web on the side away from the wheel flange. With these 
bad track conditions tests should be made using perfect wheels, 
both with and without the springs operative. 

With a flat spot on the tread of a wheel, high train velocity 
may carry the wheel over without dropping down. on the rail, 
but with frost heaved ties the rail is lifted in spots above the 
general level. Under this condition the stored energy due to 
high train velocity is partially converted into vertical impact. 
The 2,000 Ib. wheel load above referred to may strike a blow 
of from 40,000 to 50,000 ft. Ibs. when the springs are operative. 
and with the springs solid the blow will increase directly as the 
dead load is greater than the 2,000 lb. wheel load. 


E. W. SUMMERS, 
President, Summers Steel Car Company. 





CAR WHEELS. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1912. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

My attention has been called to an editorial on Car Wheels 
in the Daily Railway Age Gazette of June 13, which, in so far 
as it relates to the American Society for Testing Materials, 
could only have been written without an adequate knowledge 
of the facts. In commenting on the report on car wheels pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and particularly on the statement that standard speci- 
fications for solid steel wheels were not offered because “the 
art of manufacturing solid steel wheels is yet in a process of 
development,” you express the following unafavorable criti- 
cisms of the methods of the American Society for Testing 
Materials : 

“In marked contrast to this conservative position, is the action of the 
Society for Testing Materials, which is shown in the two appendices, 
where the process of manufacture, as well as the product, is hedged in as 
though everything pertaining thereto had been so thoroughly completed that 
nothing more remained to be done in the way of experimentation, and the 
last word had been said, it being merely necessary now to protect the buyer 
from the unscrupulous manufacturer.” 

For the information of your readers, attention should, in 
fairness, be called to the following facts: 

First: At the recent annual meeting of the society the fol- 
lowing specifications were, among others, referred to letter 
ballot of the society— 

(a) Standard Specifications for Forged and Rolled, Forged, 
Solid Carbon-Steel Wheels for Engine-Truck, Tender, and 
Railway Service; and 

(b) Standard Specifications for Forged and Rolled, Forged, 
Solid Carbon-Steel Wheels for Freight-Car Service. 


or Rolled 
Passenger 


or Rolled 


These specifications were discussed at the annual 
and with amendments were referred to letter ballot of the 
society. This letter ballot having resulted favorably, these 
specifications are now included among the 52 standard specifica- 
tions of the society. 

Second: The specifications in question were presented to 
the society by Committee A-1, on Standard Specifications for 
Steel, consisting of 55 representatives of consuming interests 
and 32 representatives of producing interests. On the sub- 
committee by which these specifications were originally prepared, 
the largest users of rolled steel wheels in the United States were 
represented. 

At the annual meeting of the society held in 1911, the stand- 
ard specifications proposed to the society by this committee were 
referred back to the committee for further consideration. These 
specifications, presented and passed to letter ballot at the last 
annual meeting, so far from springing from hasty or premature 
action, represent the result of work extending over three years, 
and they are believed to be in harmony with the best recognized 
practice of today. 


meeting, 
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While it is true, of course, that the “art of manufacturing solid 
steel wheels is yet in a process of development,” and while this 
will doubtless continue to be true for many years to come, it is 
no less true that such wheels are an important and current 
article of manufacture, and as such, should be bought under 
specifications of some form, for which some one must assume 
responsibility. That requirement has been met by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, by the adoption of specifications 
which received the prior approval of the leading users and pro- 
ducers of rolled steel wheels. 

Third: No one, perhaps, better realizes the importance of 
getting fuller and more accurate information on which the 
further development of the present specifications may be safely 
based, than do the members of our sub-committee on Standard 
Specifications for Steel Wheels. As a matter of fact, that com- 
mittee is at this writing engaged on experiments to develop in- 
formation intended to serve as a basis for the requirements of 
physical tests, both in the nature of drop tests and thermal tests. 
This inquiry is designed to include also the question of mating 
wheels on the basis of chemical analysis. When the present 
specifications were under consideration, the questions above re- 
ferred to were discussed at great length, and it was upon the ad- 
vice of representatives of the railways that it was decided not 
to embody recommendations covering physical tests and mating 
in the present specifications, pending the results of the investi- 
gation now under way. 

Fourth: Under the rules governing the framing of specifica- 
tions by the American Society for Testing Materials, every 
standard specification is subject to modification from year to 
year. It is to be confidently anticipated that the specifications to 
which reference is had will undergo such modification as soon 
as it is found practicable to do so safely, in the light of positive 
information, rather than conjecture. 

In conclusion I may say, that this letter is written largely as 
the result of a vigorous protest against your editorial, which 
came in the form of a letter to the chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on Standard Specifications for Steel Wheels, from the engi- 
neer of tests of a railway which is itself one of the largest 
users of such wheeis, the correspondent being himself a member 
of the sub-committee in question. 

EDGAR MARBURG, 
Secretary, Committee, A-1, American Society for Testing Materials. 

[It was not the intention, in the editorial referred to, to in- 
timate that the specifications of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials had been hastily or ill-advisedly drawn, but merely 
to call attention to a very obvious fact. The Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association has had a long experience in the drafting of 
standards and specifications and has a strong dislike to with- 
draw from a position which it has assumed, and, therefore, be- 
cause, “the art of manufacturing solid steel car wheels is yet 
in a process of development,” it refrained from issuing specifi- 
cations that could in any way transfer the responsibility of fur- 
nishing a good wheel from the shoulders of the manufacturer 
to those of the railway. The statement of our correspondent 
that the action of the Society for Testing Materials was taken 
after due consideration and under competent advice can admit 
of no doubt, but the facts remain that the specifications so 
adopted do cover very completely the manufacture of solid steel 
wheels and that the committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation did not see its way clear to recommend a similar speci- 
fication.— EDITOR. | 





A concession, subject to the approval of the Chilean congress, 
has been granted for the construction and operation of a 3 ft. 
1 in. gage steam or electric railway from Quintero to Nogales. 
Plans must be submitted within six months, construction work 
commenced within 18 months, and. the ‘entire line must be 
completed within five years. The concession is for 50 years, 
after which time the railway, rolling stock, and all appurtenances 
revert to the government. 





RAIL AND WATER TERMINALS AT TEXAS CITY. 


Improvements Near Galveston, Including New Piers, Ware- 
houses and Grain Elevator, Equipped with Modern Facilities. 





BY HARVEY A. THOMAS. 


Since the report of Texas City, Tex., is included in the 
Galveston custom district little is known by the public at large 
of this new ocean port, where plans have been prepared for 
and substantial progress made on the construction of a modern 
system of rail and water terminals. Realizing that most of our 
large harbors are really the. result of casual development, in- 
fluenced more by extraneous economic conditions—land values, 
geographical limitations, etc., than by any well defined policy, 
the Texas City Transportation Company, in the construction 
of the new terminals, has tried to lay the foundation for a 
most convenient and efficient future development. The value 














Location of Texas City with Reference to Galveston Bay. 


of the commerce of the port has increased from less than 
$1,000,000 in 1904, to over $67,000,000 in 1911. The port now 
ranks fifth in cotton shipments, and has excellent prospects 
for attaining fourth place before the close of the present cotton 
shipping season. 

A terminal belt line railway has been constructed, connect- 
ing with all the Galveston bay roads, the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio; the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the 
. International & Great Northern, and the Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson. The belt line consists of about seven miles of 









main line and connecting leads, and about 25 miles of sidings, 
distributing leads and switches. The upper storage yard, lo- 
cated about 4,000 ft. west of the water end of the terminals, 
has a capacity of 500 cars, and the lower yard a capacity of 
260 cars. A considerable portion of the warehouse tracks can 
also be used for storage purposes if the volume of traffic re- 
quires. 

The main pier is 1,400 ft. long by 1,000 ft. wide, which af- 
fords 3,600 ft. of deep water dock frontage. Plans are also 
under consideration for the early construction of a new pier 
north of the present pier and separated from it by a 300 ft. 
slip. The new pier will be 900 ft. long and 500 ft. wide. There 
are at present five land and four dock warehouses, the former 
being designated as 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and the latter as B, C, 
D and E. 

Warehouse 1 is a 75 ft. x 1,000 ft. wooden structure with a 
spruce floor resting on earth fill. It is divided by brick fire 





Land Warehouses and Portion of Storage Yards. 


walls with automatic fire doors into sections 75 ft. x 125 ft., and 
is used principally for the storage of wire and steel products. 

Warehouses 2, 3, 4 and 5 are 100 ft. x 250 ft., and are con- 
structed of steel on reinforced concrete foundations, with 
cement plaster walls on metal-lath, cement tile roofs and con- 
crete floors with an asphalt cap, laid on earth fill 4 ft. above 
track grade. All of these buildings have an inside track along 
the north side so that cars may be unloaded -by trucking on the 
same level from the car to the warehouse floor. These struc- 
tures are used principally for the storage of lumber, machinery 
and miscellaneous cargo. The tracks in the warehouses, and 
the outside leads along these warehouses are equipped with a 
third rail, and two electric motors are used in handling cars 
in and out of the buildings. 

Warehouse B is the only one of the dock structures that is 
not absolutely fireproof. It is a wooden building 80 ft. x 1,122 
ft., and. carries aboye it the conveyor from the grain elevator 
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to ship-side. On accourt of its capacity it is utilized for han- 
dling cotton, as three vessels can berth along the north side 
and be served from this warehouse simultaneously. 
Warehouses C and D are of steel and reinforced concrete 
construction. They are each 100 ft. x 750 ft., and are divided 
by fire-walls into bays 100 ft. x 250 ft. Warehouse. C is at 
present used for the storage of wire, nails, etc., as well as 
of general merchandise, and is well adapted to this purpose, 
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construction one of the most advanced ideas for handling 
freight. On the south side, alternate panels of the roof are 
made in the form of rolling hatches, so that the whole panel may 
be moved to one side. Two traveling bridge cranes operate be- 
tween this warehouse and the edge of the dock, and as the 
booms extend back over these hatches, a load may be lifted 
from the hatch and carried to a ship’s hold at one operation. 
General merchandise is now being handled in this manner, 
and it is proposed to employ the same method in handling cot- 




















by reason of its traveling conveyor and cranes. This equip- 
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Texas City Terminal Docks, Warehouses, Yards and Track Connections. 


ment consists of one electric floor conveyor extending the entire 
length of the building, and three overhead traveling bridge 
cranes. Warehouse D is at present used for cotton, but can be 
equipped for the same purpose as C by installing cranes and 
conveyors. The entire east end and alternate panels along the 
sides of both of these buildings are fitted with Kinnear rolling 
steel doors. 

Warehouse E is steel and corrugated iron on reinforced con- 


crete foundations. It is 118 ft. x 522 ft, and incorporates in its 


ton. These cranes are designed to travel on three tracks, one 
of which is placed on a specially constructed apron, and the 
other two on the ground, all tracks being constructed of [0 Ib. 
steel. The distance between the dock-leg and the middle-leg 
is 94 ft., allowing room for four tracks on which cars may be 
switched for loading and unloading. The distance from the 
middle-leg to the third-leg is 26 ft. The supporting bridge is 
designed as a truss and carries a plate-girder boom 112 ft. 
long. Motors are installed to move the cranes along the tracks, 
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and Pier Warehouses. 
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propel the boom backward and forward over the legs, and pick 
up and carry loads along the boom. The hoist consists of a 
double drum with 34 in. cable. The hoist cage is fitted with a 


100 h. p. motor for lifting loads and moving the hoist along 
the boom, and a 4 h. p. auxiliary motor for holding the sus- 
pended load while the cage is traveling. The boom is operated 
Ordinary swivel-hooks are used for han- 
sling-loads, 


by a 20h. p. motor. 


dling chained lumber, etc. Each crane is also 





Floor Conveyor and Overhead Crane in Warehouse, with 
Magnet for Handling Keg-Nails and Wire Products. 


equipped with a clam-shell bucket which holds 2% tons of coal, 
and is adapted as well to the handling of shell, crushed rock 
and other ballast, and building material of a similar nature. 
One crane can handle 200 tons of coal per hour from ship’s 
hold to the storage bins, which are located just back of the 
third-leg and which have a mean capacity of 10,000 bus 
These cranes are also equipped with magnets for handling steel 
tails, scrap iron, etc., and are designed for a capacity of 11,000 
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Ibs. when so equipped. In the ordinary course they have trans- 
ferred from ship to car as high as 11 33 ft. 85 lb. steel rails, 
or 10,285 Ibs. at one load. These magnets may be used with 
equal advantage in handling sheet and bar steel, shafting and 
small steel articles in packages or bulk. The cranes were 


erected by the American Bridge Company, and equipped by the 
Pawling-Hornischfeger Company. 
A 500,000 bus. grain elevator constructed throughout of re- 





Electric Floor Conveyor in Warehouse B. 


inforced concrete has just been completed by James Stewart & 
Company. There are twelve cylindrical storage tanks 24 ft. in 
diameter and &0 ft. high, and eight tanks 12 ft. in diameter in 
the house or grain handling portion. Intersplice tanks are con- 
structed in the space between the cylinders. On the outside, a 
30 h. p. motor is installed for pulling in cars on the tracks over 
the receiving hoppers, which are three in number. The receiv- 
ing conveyors, two “invincible” grain cleaners and a large 
conveyor belt along the bottom of the storage tanks are driven 











Transferring Cargo from Warehouse to Ship by 








Bridge Crane. 
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by a 50 h. p. motor installed on the first floor. A single Hess 
dryer, with a capacity of 1,000 bus., includes a fan driven by a 
20 h. p. motor. This dryer will discharge a capacity load of 
1,000 bus., thoroughly dried and cooled in 20 minutes. The 
receiver leg at the top of the tank is propelled by a 60 h. p. 
motor, and has a capacity of 8,000 bus. per hour. The upper 


conveyor gallery is equipped with twin conveyor belts driven 
by a 50 h. p. motor, which distribute the grain to any of the 
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Cperation of Traveling Bridge Crane. 


tanks. The small dryer-leg is also driven by this motor. The 
shipper leg is driven by a 75 h. p. motor, and has a capacity 
of 15,000 bus. per hour. Owing to the twin system of conveyors 
in the upper gallery the receiver leg can operate on one belt, 
receiving and distributing grain, while the shipper leg is send- 
ing out grain over the other. All conveyors are standard 36 
in. rubber belting. A passenger elevator driven by a 10 h. p. 
motor is installed in the house portion. 

Leaving the elevator, the grain. is carried by two belts 200 

















Handling Cargo Out of Warehouse E with Bridge Crane. 


ft. long, and at right angles to each other. driven by a 30 h. p. 
motor to the discharging conveyor along the dock. This con- 
veyor is 200 ft. long, divided into two sections, each driven by a 40 
h. p. motor. A traveling cross conveyor is installed on the 
dock with a 10 h. p. belt motor, and a 25 h. p. direct-current 
motor for traveling. This can be moved the entire length of 
the dock. Doors are installed in the dock conveyor at con- 
venient points where the traveling tripper diverts the grain to 
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the movable conveyor from which it is spouted to the ship’s: 
hold. 

The power and fire-protection plant consists of a power house 
of fireproof construction, containing four batteries of Babcock- 
Wilcox 200 h. p. water-tube oil-burning boilers, which furnish. 
steam for power and pumps. Two 250 k. w. direct current 
generators, one 300 and one 625 k. v. a. alternating current. 
generators compose the electric power station. These supply 
power for light and for operating the bridge-cranes, electric: 
locomotives, and all the warehouse and elevator machinery. 
They are installed in duplicate, as a precautionary measure in: 
case of any breakdown. 

A concrete reservoir with a capacity of 250,000 gal. fed by 
two artesian wells flowing about 30,000 gal. per day each, and a 
steel tank 110 ft. high of a capacity of 100,000 gal., comprise 
the fresh water storage and supply the pressure. The daily 
flow is about 50 per cent. greater than the average daily con- 
sumption. In case of fire, salt water can be turned into the: 
mains from one of a battery of twin Worthington fire pumps, 
having each a capacity of 1,000 gal. per minute, sufficient to. 
maintain four 1% in. streams without loss of pressure. As a 
further precaution against water shortage there is a salt well 














Electric Light and Power Plant. 


which flows about 80,000 gal. per day, which can be turned. 
into the reservoir in case the water supply becomes depleted 
by an emergency. ‘ 





Although the majority of the larger Chinese railway systems. 
have hitherto been unprofitable, most of the smaller lines, par- 
ticularly along the lower coast, are paying their way, and some: 
are realizing satisfactory profits. These lines are being multi- 
plied, and even some of the larger plans are being carried out. 
In several portions of the empire Chinese enterprise and Chinese: 
capital, without the assistance of foreigners, have accomplished: 
something real and tangible. In the far north the Peking-Kalgan 
railway extension is an example of what can be done in this line. 
In the far south the Sunning railway, a small railway, but one: 
completely Chinese in capital, construction and management, is: 
another example. The work of the German interests in Shan- 
tung indicates what foreign interests would do if allowed to: 
work. The Canton-Kowloon railway is an example of what: 
Chinese and foreign combinations are doing, the foreign section. 
being complete and the Chinese section in the course of com- 
pletion. Work on the great north and south system of the: 
Canton-Hankow line is exceedingly slow, even under official: 
urging. Construction upon the east and west system of the 
Hankow-Chengtu line is more promising, though the immediate: 
future is beset with rumor. Work on the east and west system 
farther north and crossing Shensi is practically nil, and little is. 
promised for the current year. In spite of the comparatively 
small volume of actual work, plans are numerous and without: 
limit in their scope. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE ARCHBALD. 





The committee on the judiciary of the lower House of Con- 
gress presented in the House last Monday its report on the in- 
vestigation which it has made of the conduct of Judge Robert 
W. Archbald, of the Commerce Court, and recommended that 
the judge be impeached before the Senate. The report was 
presented by Chairman Clayton and was signed by both demo- 
cratic and republican members of the committee. As we go to 
press the House has taken no action but is expected to vote on 
the report this week. Judge Archbald’s counsel has issued a 
statement asking the public to suspend judgment, and declaring 
that the accused judge is innocent. 

The report of the committee says that Judge Archbald’s sense 
of moral responsibility has become deadened; that he has prosti- 
tuted his high office for personal profit and has attempted to 
commercialize his influence as a judge; and that he has destroyed 
the confidence of the public in his judicial integrity. 

The testimony which has been taken is summarized as follows: 

At different times while Judge Archbald was a judge of the 
United States District Court he sought and obtained credit and 
in other instances sought to obtain credit from persons who had 
litigation pending in his court. ; 

After Judge Archbald had been promoted to the position of 
United States Circuit Judge and had been designated as one of 
the judges of the Commerce Court he in connection with differ- 
ent persons sought to obtain options on culm dumps and other 
coal properties from officers and agents of coal companies which 
were owned and controlled by railway companies. 

In order to influence the officers of the coal companies Judge 
Archbald repeatedly sought to influence the officers of the rail- 
ways to enter into contracts with his associates for the financial 
benefit of himself and his associates. In most instances the con- 
tracts were executed in the name of the person associated with 
the judge and the judge’s name was not disclosed; but he was 
as a matter of fact pecuniarily interested in such contracts and 
while his interest was not known to the public it was known to 
the officers of the railways. While negotiations were being con- 
ducted and agreements made and sought the railways were 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce with litigation 
pending in the Commerce Court. 

The testimony fails to disclose any case in which Judge Arch- 
bald invested any actual money of his own in any of these 
several deals, but shows that he used his peronal influence as a 
judge, in consideration of which he received or was to receive 
his share in the property or profits of the deal. The report says 
in conclusion: 

The conduct of this judge has been exceedingly reprehensible 
and in marked contrast with the high sense of judictal ethics and 
probity that generally characterize the federal judiciary. The 
public respect for the judicial branch of our government has 
almost amounted to reverence. A judge should be the 
personification of integrity, of honor and uprightness in his daily 
walk and conversation. 

There are thirteen articles of impeachment. 

Article I cites Archbald’s alleged partnership with E. J. 
Williams for purchase and sale of the Katydid coal dump during 
the time that the Erie Railroad, owner of that dump, was con- 
cerned in litigation before his court. 

Article II deals with the Marian Coal Company deal, declaring 
that at the time of Archbald’s alleged interest in the speculation 
the Lackawanna Railroad, owner of the coal company, was con- 
cerned in litigation before the Commerce Court. 

Article II] refers to the purchase of a dump from the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company near Shenandoah. 

Article IV deals with Archbald’s alleged misconduct in litiga- 
tion brought before the Commerce Court by the Louisville & 
Nashville, where he is charged with “secretly, wrongfully and 
unlawfully” communicating with an attorney of the road regard- 
ing a witness. 

Article V cites an alleged deal with Warnke in coal lands 
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owned indirectly by the Philadelphia & Reading. The charge is: 
also made that Archbald “corruptly, wilfully and unlawfully” 
accepted as a gift from Warnke a promissory note for $500, 
presumably for his services in the matter. 

Article VI alleges improper and corrupt attempts to use in- 
fluence as a judge with the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Article VII charges misconduct in alleged partnership with 
W. Wrissinger for purchase of stock in a Honduras gold- 
mining scheme. 

Article VIII alleges that as a district judge Archbald counter- 
signed a note for $500, with the “corrupt” purpose of coercing 
W. P. and C. G. Boland, then litigants in his court, to dis- 
count it. 

Article IX concerns another $500 note, presented through 
J. H. Jones to C. H. Van Storch. 

Article X charges acceptance of a “large sum” of money pre- 
sented by H. W. Cannon, interested in corporations concerned 
in litigation before Archbald. 

Article XI cites another alleged money gift. 

Article XII alleges that in 1901 Archbald appointed J. B. 
Woodward, general attorney for the Lehigh Valley a jury com-. 
missioner, Woodward continuing also to act as counsel for the- 
railway. 

Article XIII is a general indictment for “general business of 
speculation and profit.” 





NEW STATION AT PANAMA. 


Plans have been approved for a passenger station at Panama,. 
to be built for the Panama Railroad, in connection with the pro- 
posed improvement of its terminals in that city. The building 
will be of the Italian renaissance style of architecture, a series. 
of eight concrete columns forming the principal feature in the 
facade. Two main entrances, located at the corners, open into. 
vestibules of the full height of the building, with vaulted ceilings 
from which the first and second-class waiting rooms are entered. 

Each of the waiting rooms is 30 ft. x 40 ft. in size and they 
are separated by a closed partition. The ticket office serving both 
waiting rooms is located on the track side of the station and a 
news stand occupies a symmetrical position on the street side. 
Passengers will pass from the waiting rooms to the track plat- 
form through covered ramps on each side of the building. As 
the track level is about 8 ft. below the street level the floor of” 
this ramp will have a grade of about 6 per cent. The baggage 
room is located in an L extending back from the main building 
between these ramps. That portion of the building will be three 
stories high, while the main part will be two stories. The lower 
floor of the L will be used solely for the handling of baggage and 
express matter, and passengers may reach this floor directly from. 
the waiting rooms. 

The second floor will be fitted up for offices of the company’s 
cashier and the commissary purchasing agent in Panama. The 
upper floor in the entire building will be devoted to quarters for- 
employees. The track platform will be 30 ft. wide and 800 ft. 
long, covered by a train shed of about the same length which will 
be of the butterfly type. The building itself will be of terra cotta, 
the floors, waiting rooms and vestibules will be of tile overlying 
concrete, and the ceilings will be decorated in designs of stucco. 

The station grounds will be laid out in streets which will pro- 
vide ready access to all parts of the building and the platforms. 
Porte-cocheres alongside each main vestibule will allow the un- 
loading of passengers near the waiting rooms, and cab stands. 
will be provided along the track platform which incoming pas- 
sengers can easily reach. A depressed street will be carried under - 
the baggage room for the use of trucks and mail wagons, allow- 
ing this class of traffic to be kept separate from other vehicles. 
Special facilities for loading and unloading mail directly at the 
train shed will be provided. Central avenue will be widened 
about 50 ft. in front of the station, and other roadways in the 
grounds will be of a uniform width of 16 ft. The details of: 
this station were given in the Canal Record for June 5, 1912. 











SIMPLE HIGH SPEED ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVE. 


Intended for Operating up to 50 Miles an Hour; Has Four 
Equal Size Cylinders at the Center of the Wheel Base. 


The first simple Mallet locomotive used in this country was 
turned out of the Angus shops of the Canadian Pacific at Mont- 
real in October, 1911. Previous to this time that road had 
several Mallet compounds in pusher service, but the simple 
Mallet was designed for speeds up to 50 miles an hour in road 
service without the rapid decrease in tractive effort at high 
speeds, which is so pronounced in the compound engine. The 
bridge limitations on the Canadian Pacific are such that a total 
weight of 262,000 Ibs. on drivers in working order cannot be 
exceeded. By carefully designing the running gear parts it was 
possible to reduce their weight, as compared with similar parts 
on the previous Mallet compound locomotives, and this saving 
has been utilized to secure a boiler of greater capacity than the 
one on the compound locomotives. 

The boiler is of the radial stay type with nine cross-stays, 


boiler shell by 50 tapered bolts 144 in. in diameter, driven from 
the inside. The same method of fastening was used on a pre- 
vious lot of engines with good results. 

A Walschaert valve gear is used with an inverted rocker 
with two bearings, which are placed as far apart as possible to 
minimize the effect of wear. The arrangement has given good 
results on Canadian Pacific locomotives, on which the center 
line of the valve is a considerable distance inside of the eccen- 
tric crank. The power reverse gear is of a special design, which 
permits a close adjustment of cut-off, and is operated by air; 
an auxiliary steam connection is provided for emergency use. 

An ordinary single nozzle, 5% in. in diameter, was finally 
adopted after considerable experimentation with various types 
of nozzles, including a double exhaust pipe of the annular type 
with the inside nozzle 514 in. in diameter and the outside one 
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Arrangement of the Steam and Exhaust Piping; Canadian Pacific Simple Articulated Locomotive. 


2 in. in diameter, about 6 in. above the crown sheet. Other 
noticeable features are the large radii at the firebox corners 
and the large distance which the outside rows of staybolts are 
placed from the edges of the sheets, thus allowing greater 
flexibility and preventing breakage of staybolts in these rows. 
Cast steel cylinders are used with cast iron bushings in the 
cylinders and steam chests. A saving in weight of 6,000 lbs. 
is thus made over the use of cast iron cylinders. The cylinder 
walls are 34 in. thick, and as far as possible the sections are 
made uniform to insure sound castings. The rear engine cylin- 
ders are cast separately and bolted together with a single saddle 
casting bolted on top and to the boiler barrel. The same cylin- 
der pattern was used for the front engine, but the saddle cast- 
ing was omitted. The rear engine saddle is secured to the 


of an equivalent area; also two nozzles 5% in. in diameter set 
side by side with their tips at an angle, square nozzles and a 
single variable nozzle. With the single, ordinary nozzle now 
used the engine steams freely and there is no danger of ex- 
cessive back pressure, because of the careless handling of the 
variable feature. The exhausts from the front and back engines 
are brought together in a cast steel header with two inlets and 
a single outlet. This header is bolted solidly to the boiler bar- 
rel and the 7-in. exhaust pipe from the back cylinders extends 
from it to the exhaust connection on top of the cylinder. The 
exhaust pipe from the front engine connects: to the header and 
cylinders by spring loaded ball rings, arranged both for swivel- 
ing and sliding, as there is considerable movement at this point. 
Although both exhausts are brought together in the same 
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header they do not combine, as there is a vertical dividing wall 
carried forward through the 10 in. wrought iron pipe, form- 
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End Elevation and Section of Firebox. 
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one on either side of the boiler, lead back to the cylinders; 
the pipe on the left side is rigidly fastened to the boiler and 
connects to the back pair of cylinders. The right-hand pipe 
delivers steam to the front pair of cylinders connecting to a 
steam header by means of a packed joint bolted over each 
steam chest. Practically the only movement at this joint is 
a swiveling of about 5 deg., so that the use of an expansion 
sleeve is not required. There are, therefore, only one packed and 
two sliding ball ring joints in the whole steam and exhaust pipe 
system, as against five packed joints on the usual design of 
Mallets. 

The main frames are of cast steel 414 in. wide, without splices, 
and the cylinders are bolted to slabbed extensions which are 
3 in. wide by 15 in. deep. The front set of frames is thor- 
oughly cross-braced by the front bumper, main boiler bearing, 
guide yoke and the cylinders, also by a filler underneath the 
cylinders, utilized as a connection between the front and back 
engines, the arrangement of which will be described later. The 
back set of frames are braced by the cylinders and filler, ex- 
pansion plate and the back foot-plate. 

On the experimental compound Mallet, built about two years 
ago, a pivot connection was used to connect the front and back 
engines, but, as the distance between the center pair of drivers 
is necessarily long on these engines, it was found that flange 
wear quickly developed on the wheels on either side of the 
cylinders. On subsequent engines this difficulty was overcome 
by substituting a radial bumper and a drawbar, the pins ot 
which are located so as to straighten out the line of pull on 
curves and prevent excessive flange wear. The broad surfaces 
of the bumper blocks are of manganese steel and wear very 
slowly. Slack can be taken up by driving in pins, one side 
of which is wedge-shaped and acts like a connecting or side 
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Section of the Firebox on the Canadian 


ing the front section of the exhaust pipe, and well up in the ex- 
haust stand. The exhausts finaliy combine at a point just be- 
low the exhaust nozzle. 

The superheater is of the five tube style, developed on the 
Canadian Pacific, with separate saturated and superheated 
steam headers. Two steam pipes 47% in. inside diameter, 


Pacific Simple Articulated Locomotive. 


rod key. When curving, the action of the wedge block is to as- 
sume a position with its center line directly over the center of 
the draw-bar, the faces of the bumper castings on each frame 
remaining in contact over its entire surface. 

The weight of the boiler on the front engine is carried on 
a single support, located 19 in. ahead of the middle pair of 
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drivers. The top casting, bolted to the boiler barrel, rests on 
the lower casting, bolted to the engine frame, and is free to 
move sideways across it as the engine enters a curve. The 
weight of the boiler and attachments resting on the front en- 
gine is 45,800 Ibs. 14,000 lbs. of which is carried by a fan- 
shaped roller, supported by two equalizers carried on four sets 
of helical springs, suspended by bolts from the lower casting. 
The remainder of the weight, 31,800 Ibs., is supported on four 
friction surfaces and the total guiding power of the front en- 
gine is, therefore, the sum of the rolling and frictional resis- 
tances. The total resistance may be entirely changed by the use 
of greater or less inclination on the roller blocks, which are 
carried in pockets in the upper casting. The roller pivot pin 
is guided in the vertical direction by grooves in the lower cast- 
ing which allow it to rise and fall with the springs, but prevent 
its movement sideways no matter what the position of the top 
«casting into which the roller teeth mesh may be. The roller 
path on the upper casting consists of two steel blocks 28 in. 
long with a 1 in 6 incline extending 6 in. on either side of the 
center and 1 in 14 incline on the remaining 22 in. 

With this device the total resistance, when the boiler stands 

















One of the Four Duplicate Cast Steel Cylinders. 


centrally with the frames, is about 5,000 Ibs.; 2,375 Ibs. rolling 
resistance from the 1 in 6 incline and 2,500 Ibs. from the fric- 
tion surface. As the boiler moves sideways through the first 
3.3 in. the rolling resistance increases, due to the greater weight 
transferred to the roller by the deflection of the supporting 
springs, and the frictional resistance decreases. Any further 
roller movement is on the 1 in 14 incline, the resistance starting 
at 1,750 lbs. and increasing slightly as the deflection of the sup- 
porting springs increases. When straightening out after leav- 
ing a curve, the inclines exert a force to bring the boiler back 
to mid-position. The object of the steeper incline at the center 
is to provide sufficient resistance to prevent a side swing of the 
oiler when running fast on straight track. 
The general dimensions, weight and ratios follow: 


General Data. 
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General Elevation of a Simple Articulated Locomotive with the Four Cylinders Grouped at the Center; Canadian Pacific. 
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CONCRETE PILES.* 


There are two schools of concrete piling, the European or 
pre-molded reinforced concrete pile and the American or 
molded-in-place concrete pile. The theory of the European pile 
is that concrete should be treated simply as a substitute for 
wood, and that it should be pre-molded and reinforced so that 
it will withstand the handling and driving necessary to place 
it. The theory of the American pile is that the structure which 
is subjected to driving should be of steel or of some equally 
permanent and substantial material, to form a hole for the re- 
ception of the plastic concrete. 

The reinforced pre-molded type of pile resolves itself merely 
into a problem of substituting reinforced concrete for wood or 
steel, and does not involve special equipment or special proc- 
esses. The problem resulting from this type which has re- 
quired the most ingenuity to solve, is the design of a cap or 
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The Tomsk railway committee is at present considering the 
<onstruction of a railway from Tomsk, Siberia, to Jeniseisk, for 
although Tomsk is connected with the Siberian railway by means 
of a branch line 53 miles long, this line cannot adequately serve 
the districts until further transport facilities to Jeniseisk and 
from there on to Melez Koja on the Tschulima, have been pro- 
vided. The plan is not a new one, but has been under considera- 
tion on previous occasions. As the Tschulima, an auxiliary to 
the Obj, is navigable for large vessels during the period of open 
navigation, a railway between Melez Koja-Jeniseisk, which would 
only have to be 108 miles long, would connect two important 
districts, through which flow the rivers Obj and Jenisei. The 
want of some connection of this kind has been felt for a long 
time, and the Obj-Jenisei canal was expected to supply this want, 
but unfortunately this canal is of no use, as it fills up every year. 
To give the canal another direction would entail such a heavy 
expenditure that it is hardly practicable, so the proposed railway 
is considered a better solution. Among commodities which are 
likely to be transported by the new railway mention may be made 
of tea, supplies for Jeniseisk and Turuchausk and the surround- 
ing districts. and the requirements of the gold-washing concerns, 
of which there are over 900 in the Jeniseisk district alone. 


ing fracture through concentration of the impact on a small 
area. For this purpose one inventor has devised an air cush- 
ion, which is said to be satisfactory. One notable disadvantage 
in the use of heavy cushions of this character is that it prac- 
tically precludes determining the carrying capacity of piles 
through observation of their penetration during the final driving. 
The pre-molded type of pile, however, has a wide field, par- 
ticularly in water work or foundation construction in which 
the pile projects above the ground and is consequently subjected 
to lateral strains. 

The molded-in-place type of pile, which is essentially a 
foundation or weight-carrying pile, may be divided into two 
classes: The pile is formed by driving a collapsible steel man- 
drel encased in a sheet-steel shell; withdrawing the mandrel, 
after sufficient penetration has been secured, leaving the sheet- 
steel shell in the ground to serve as a mold or form, and fill- 
ing this with plastic concrete, known as the Raymond system, 
and the pile formed by driving a pipe having a cap or pro- 
tective point, filling the pipe, after sufficient penetration has 
been secured, and withdrawing the pipe in a manner that will 








*Abstract of a paper presented before the American Society of Engi- 
neering Contractors by Maxwell M. Upson, secretary and general manager 
of the Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
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allow the concrete to fill the hole which is left by the with- 
drawal, known as the Simplex system. All types of made-in- 
place piling are based on these two principles. 

In the illustration of the Raymond system, it will be noted 
that the collapsible mandrel has been removed from the steel- 
lined hole. The shell serves the double purpose of preventing 











Raymond Pile Core Collapsed and Partly Withdrawn from 
Shell; Completed Raymond Pile Without Reinforcement. 


the admixture of water or liquid material with the concrete, 
and of maintaining the shape and size of the core so that the 
hole can be carefully inspected before the concrete is placed. 
It should be observed that the cores or collapsible mandrels 
are built with a substantial taper. Mr. Raymond found in his 
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wooden pile work that there seemed to be a marked advantage 
in the carrying capacity of the pile which had the greater taper. 
On that account he designed his first cores with a taper mate- 
rially in excess of anything that may be found in the natural 
growth of timber. It is interesting to know that this ob- 
servation has been demonstrated correct, both theoretically and 
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practically, 
adoption. 

The shell is made of sheet steel of a thickness depending on 
the elasticity and crushing tendency of the earth. The sections 
are approximately 8 ft. long, telescoping into each other from 
9 to 18 in. On the end of the core or mandrel is placed a boot 
made of pressel steel. This is of heavier material and is de- 
signed to withstand the cutting effect of rock and other ob- 
structions which are encountered in driving. The core is ex- 
panded and dressed with the steel shell and boot, then it is 
dropped into place and driven by means of a steam hammer. 
When the desired penetration is secured the core is collapsed 
and withdrawn; the shell is then inspected, to see that a per- 
fect hole has been secured, and is afterwards filled with con- 
crete. 

In the Simplex system a pipe, closed at its lower end by a cap 


to a degree not appreciated at the time of its 
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Simplex System 
or point of slightly larger diameter, is driven into the ground 
until sufficient resistance is obtained; the interior is then either 
partially or’ entirely filled with concrete and the pipe imme- 
diately withdrawn, so that the plastic concrete will fill the open- 
ing formed in driving. Another method of attaining the same 
end, makes use of an “alligator” point, instead of the metal 
cap or point previously shown. The method is practically 
the same, except that the pipe is raised slightly, prior to filling 
the hole with concrete, and a heavy weight is dropped into the 
interior to force the “alligator” jaws open, so that conercte 
may pass to the hole beyond. 

Two other methods of accomplishing practically the same end 
have been devised by other inventors. One of these, known 
as the Abbott or Pedestal pile, was invented by Hunley Abbott, 
and consists of driving a pipe or casing having an interior core 
which projects several feet below its end. The theory of this 
pile is that penetration is secured to a kard-pan or substantia} 
stratum, upon which rests the point of the core. The enlarge- 
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ment at the base of the pile is formed by ramming the concrete 
into the opening left by the removal of the projecting core be- 
fore the pipe itself is pulled up. The method of filling and 
withdrawing the pipe, after the base has been formed, is sim- 
ilar to that of the Simplex system. 

With Bilyeu patent pile a tapered collapsible hollow pipe is 
driven into the ground. Concrete is then injected through the 
center while the pipe is slightly collapsed, for the purpose of 
reducing the friction of the adjacent soil against the pipe. This 
method has been used but little and is fraught with many diffi- 
culties that have caused engineers to hesitate to adopt it. 

The only made-in-place pile devised by Europeans is known 
as the compressor system. Only one foundation of this type 
has been constructed in this country. Briefly, the system con- 
sists in dropping from some distance above the ground a heavy 
cast-iron or steel weight of plumb bob shape until a hole is 
formed, supposedly to a substantial underlying stratum. When 
this stratum is reached another heavy weight with an enlarged 
base is used in the same hole, widening the base preparatory 
to the reception of large stones and the eventual filling with a 
weak mixture of concrete. 

It was not until concrete piling had been used for several 
years that engineers began to appreciate its real economies. 
It is a long recognized principle that timber foundation piles 
are permanent only when cut off below permanent ground water 
level. On that account it is necessary to carry the masonry 
foundation down to such a level. This involves deep excava- 
tions, expensive sheeting, shoring and pumping, and a costly 
and heavy masonry sub-structure from the top of the piling 
to the superstructure. With concrete piling the water level 
may be entirely ignored, thereby permitting pile foundations 
to begin at any other level. It will no doubt be a surprise to 
some engineers to learn that not infrequently bids on a com- 
plete foundation structure shows a saving of as much as 50 
per cent. in favor of the concrete pile construction as com- 
pared with timber. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates typical designs of tim- 
ber pile and concrete pile foundations where the floor level is 
10 ft. above water line. Under normal conditions it is found 
that there is economy in using concrete piles where this differ- 
ence in level is more than 4 or 5 ft. This, however, is not with- 
out exceptions, since the magnitude of the load to be carried 
has an important bearing on the economy. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was recently saved on the construction of the foundation 
for a large power staf-on by the use of concrete piles where the 
cut off was within 2 ft. of low tide. 

Another advantage in the use of concrete piles, particularly 
where heavy loads occur, is in their increased carrying capac- 
ity over the timber piles, largely due to the size and taper of 
the former. Furthermore, concrete piling is, under the same 
conditions, much shorter than timber piling, so that the com- 
parative cost per linear foot is misleading. It is an established 
custom among engineers to restrict the loading of timber piles 
within the range from 12 to 20 tons, while concrete piles may 
be loaded from 25 to 40 tons with even a greater factor of 
safety. It will be readily appreciated that the increase in the 
carrying capacity of the concrete pile in heavily loaded piers 
makes it possible to reduce materially the size of the piers. As 
shown in the drawing, 25 timber piles, each loaded to 15 tons, 
are required for this pier, while, with the same total load, only 
11 concrete piles, loaded to 30 tons are required. This means 
decreased excavation, decreased concrete and steel, and de- 
creased weight, both of masonry and backfill—all of which 
have a material effect on the cost. 

Comparisons of this kind are sometimes misleading, par- 
ticularly on account of the assumed cost of unit quantities. The 
desire of the contractor is to eliminate the quantities that are 
uncertain. In foundation work, shoring, pumping, and ex- 
cavating are the most difficult costs to estimate. On that ac- 
count, and for the reason that it is difficult to approximate the 
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time required to execute the work, the experienced contractor 
is glad to substitute a construction which reduces or eliminates 
these uncertainties. Examination of the drawing shows that 
the size of the footing on concrete piles is smaller than that 
on the timber piles because each timber pile is carrying about 
half the load placed on each concrete pile. For some years 
engineers were reluctant to allow concrete piling a loading of 
30 to 35 tons, and it has been only through a large number 
of tests and a wide range of experiments that they have been 
finally convinced that it is good engineering practice. 

The obvious reason for the increased load lies in the larger 
area of concrete piles as compared with timber piles, particu- 
larly when comparison is made with the timber piling that is 
available in recent years. The depletion of our forests has 
made a marked difference, both in the cost and in the quality 
of the timber supplied for piling purposes. It is now difficult 
to get piles as long as 40 ft. with a butt that will measure more 
than 12 in. in diameter. This 12 in. butt compared with the 
20 in. butt of a Raymond pile indicates a ratio of area of about 
one to two. Since the carrying capacity of the pile depends on 
the frictional surface and the strength of the pile unit itself, 
it is obvious that the loading may be increased as these quantities 
increase the volume of a unit of frictional area is greater with 
concrete than with timber piles. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the safe allowable unit value of compression 
for concrete is not as high as that of timber. In practice, how- 
ever, the determination of the loading of a pile depends more 
often on the carrying capacity of the ground than on the strength 
of the pile itself. In scores of tests which have come under 
the observation of the writer there has never been a loading 
carried to a degree sufficient to show any weakness in the 
structure of the pile itself, although reports have been made 
of certain tests where evidence of failure on the part of the con- 
crete has been disclosed. 

Another situation which has brought the concrete pile favor- 
able consideration on the part of engineers, is the advent of 
subways and the lowering of sewers in cities. These have 
had a material effect on the heretofore permanent water level, 
resulting in many instances in expensive changes and repairs 
on structures supported by timber piling. A notable instance 
of this character is observed in the Criminal Courts building of 
New York City, which promises to result in complete rebuild- 
ing on account of the damage caused by failure of the piling 
due to draining of the soil by adjacent subways. 

The advantages of the concrete pile are readily appreciated 
in salt water work where the teredo and limnoria exist. This 
includes practically all of the United States coast, except in 
harbors where the pollution by sewage exterminates these forms 
of animal life. 

The practical pile man realizes that the type of pile to use 
depends upon the character of the soil and underlying strata. 
It is obvious that a pile that carries to rock or hard-pan, 
ihrough intervening material having no great bearing capacity, 
should be practically straight, so that a large area will be pre- 
sented to the underlying substantial stratum. It is under these 
conditions that the pile with the enlarged point would seem to 
have its field. On the other hand the idea of putting an en- 
larged point on the end of a pile which does not reach a firm 
bearing seems in direct variance with the principle of piling, 
since the compression of the soil caused by enlarging the point 
necessarily has lifting components as well as horizontal and 
downward components. This tends to offset the weight of the 
upper soil, thereby vitiating the frictional efficiency of the pile 
column. 

In discussing the advantages of tapered piles as against piles 
of uniform cross-section, an important commercial principle 
should receive consideration. The writer finds that in driving 
in uniform soil, a straight core or one having a very slight 
taper, can be driven to almost any desired penetration, while 
a core with extreme taper brings up to practical refusal at 
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comparatively short lengths. Now, it is obvious that the cost 
of piling pér foot depends very largély ott the’ fength of the 
pile which is driven, that is, there are certain fixed charges 
which accrue per mile independent of its length. Therefore, 
it follows that a price of 75 cents a foot for piles 35 to 45 ft. 
long, is much more profitable than a price of $1 to $1.25 a 
foot for piles 15 to 25 ft. long. This fact makes it possible 
for many contractors who use a pile of uniform cross-section 
to quote a low unit price, basing their information on the knowl- 
edges that they will be able to drive piles materially longer than 
the assumed length. Consequently, it should be thoroughly 
understood by prospective users of piles that the cost per lineal 
foot does not in itself convey any knowledge of the ultimate 
cost of the work, unless the shape of the pile former is taken 
into account, or that the penetration is limited by an underlying 
strata of rock or hard-pan. 

It has been intimated previously that the safe carrying ca- 
pacity of a pile depends chiefly on the character of the soil into 
which it is driven. This fact is so true that it is practically im- 
possible to make any empirical rules governing the allowable 
surface friction and, consequently, the penetration necessary to 
carry a specific loading. 

The placing of the piles thus resolves itself into three im- 
portant operations: 

One—The driving of the pile core or tube to a resistance 
sufficient to carry the desired load. 

Two—The maintaining of the hole and the sustaining of the 
initial pressure between the pile and the surrounding earth. 

Three—The protection of the pile while the concrete is set- 
ting, from distortion caused by driving adjacent piles or from 
the admixture of water, silt, quicksand, etc. 

The piles are driven by means of the ordinary steam ham- 
mer. This consists of a heavy weight attached to the vertical 
piston rod of a single acting steam cylinder. The hammer is 
raised by steam and drops through the action of gravity. Sev- 
eral hammers are now on the market which use steam to in- 
crease the impact. As yet, however, the writer has not found 
them successful in the driving of piles of large mass. 





ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers was held at Quebec on June 26. A sum- 
mary of the reports that were adopted is given herewith. The 
other reports published in the Agenda for the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting were received as information and were not 
adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE, FISCAL AND GENERAL 


ACCOUNTS. 


STANDING 


This committee, after correspondence with Henry C. Adams, 
recommended that no action should be taken at this time on 
the subject of amplification of monthly reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The committee recommended, 
and the association approved, a resolution holding that deduc- 
tions and additions to profit and loss should not cover or in- 
clude current operating expenses or operating income which 
lap from one year or period to another which cannot be deter- 
mined and accounted for in the month in which they accrue. 
Extraordinary or seriously delayed items, however, may be so 
included. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that when appropriations from income for 
the purchase or acquisition of property have been written into 
eecount B 48, and such property purchased through income is 
destroyed, sold or leaves the possession of the company not to 
be replaced, the amount previously written into account B 48 
should be written out of that account and into the profit and 


loss account. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON FREIGHT ACCOUNTS. 


The committee recommended, that four additions; be made to - 
the prefixes for carriers to way-bill numbers and that 128 can- 
cellations be made. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
revised form for the. instructions to be printed on the associa- 
tion’s standard freight. bill form 123, the revised rules being 
as follows: 

1. This form must be prepared with typewriter, pen or 
indelible pencil, all information called for to be shown in full 
and in a clear and legible manner. 

2. Weight, rate and charges must be shown in detail for 
less than carload shipments. 

3. Demurrage, switching, icing or other miscellaneous 
charges not included in the rate for transportation must be 
stated in detail, and the points at which such charges accrued 
shown. 

4. When charges are assessed on track scale weights, gross, 
tare and net weights on which charges are based and name of 
weighing station must be shown. 

5. Overcharges will be refunded only on presentation of 
original paid freight bills. 

6. Original paid freight bills must accompany claims for 
overcharge, loss or damage. 

7. All shipments will be subject to demurrage or storage 
charges, or both, as provided in published tariffs. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution reaffirming the association plan of junction freight 
settlements and adding the following amendment: At large 
junction and terminal points, carriers may settle periodically 
on junction settiement sheet embracing all freight bills either 
delivered or received, the money payment to be the balance 
between the total advances and the total prepaid. When settle- 
ments are made under this paragraph, the summary, form 127, 
need not be used. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that agents handling way-bills be instructed 
to make no alterations or notations that will destroy their 
legibility; that it is inadvisable to place any stamps or other in- 
formation on the reverse side of way-bills, and that no way- 
bill smaller than 834 x 13% should be used in interline way- 
billing, and in case of perishable and other divertible traffic, the 
large size way-bill, 167% x 13%, should be used. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that an accepted correction should be 
settled by junction agents at any time before or after the 
month’s account has been closed; disputed corrections to be 
referred to the accounting officers. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that office work should be classified and 
subdivided into jobs, with a comprehensive explanation of the 
methods to be followed, and by keeping a record of clerk time 
expended on each job and also a record of the number of 
errors made by each clerk, make it possible to make a com- 
parison of efficiency. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that the present plan of audit office inter- 
line freight settlements be continued and that the proposed plan 
providing for reports on a forwarded basis be not adopted. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that the former recommendation in re- 
gard to way-bill correction notice, form 127, be reaffirmed and 
that it be amended by the addition of a provision allowing car- 
riers by agreement to dispense with the exchange of correction 
notices. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing for the adoption of form 101 A as the 
association’s standard way-bill for use on ordinary type- 
writer. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
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resolution providing that its former recommendations as to 
shipments: destined to agency stations and shipments destined 
to non-agency stations be reaffirmed and added to so as to pro- 
vide that when it is impossible for destination carrier to de- 
duct undercharges by a proper revision of way-bills or junc- 
tion transfers, and such undercharges are for any reason un- 
collectable, they shall be borne by the carrier at fault, and if 
settled by destination carrier, shall be adjusted through freight 
claim channels; and further, when the delivering carrier fails 
to collect charges for which it is responsible, it shall assume 
the loss. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted an 
amendment to its recommendations in regard to advancing in- 
sufficient prepay to non-agency station as follows: When ship- 
ments are billed collect or insufficiently prepaid, they should 
be accepted by connecting carrier to destination or the near- 
est agency station, as the terminal carrier may elect. The des- 
tination carrier shall make a reasonable effort to collect the 
amount due, but if unsuccessful, may correct the way-bill to 
read “fully prepaid,” if the shipment is way-billed through 
from point of origin to destination. When rebilling en route 
the adjustment shall be made through freight claim channels, 
and in such cases the freight claim minimum shall be waived. 

The committee recommended and the association approved a 
resolution providing that in addition to its previous recom- 
mendations in regard to abbreviations in billing, it be pro- 
vided that full reference must be given to all connecting line 
way-bill numbers for all previous billing and rebilling of ship- 
ments, and that the name of consignee must always be shown 
in full and street address when furnished by shippers; the des- 
tination must be written in full without abbreviation, and 
county as well as state must be shown if there is more than 
one point of the same name in the state, and that way-bills and 
transfer freight bids must give a full description of articles. 
Only such abbreviations should be used as appear in tariff 
classifications. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that carriers should show the percentages 
or other basis of divisions and the apportionment of revenue 
on interline freight account abstracts. The carriers, however, 
by mutual agreement, may show the full information on di- 
vision statements. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that transfer billing for L. C. L. freight 
short at junction shipments should be passed to connecting 
carrier promptly and rebilling forwarded to destination sta- 
tions without delay. 

The committee recommended and the association adopted a 
resolution providing that when both the freight and original 
way-bill are short at destination, the tracer, with all papers at- 
tached, must be promptly returned to the issuing carrier with 
advice to that effect, and no report made of the way-bill. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM INTERLINE TICKETS. 


The committee has recommended and the association adopted 
a resolution providing that tickets of a new style be adopted 
for standard uniform interline tickets. 





The Pacific Railway, Colombia, commenced early in 1912 
the mapping out and survey of its extension from the city of 
Cali to the port of Girardot. When the preliminary work and 
survey are completed they will be placed at the disposal of the 
Colombian government for further action. 


The freight traffic through the Simplon tunnel, Switzerland, 
was materially less in 1911 than in 1910. This is said to have 
been due chiefly to the fact that the grape crop was a complete 
failure in French Switzerland in 1910, and extraordinary quan- 
tities of wine were brought in from Italy to make good the 
deficit. Contracts for the construction of the second-track sec- 
tion of the tunnel will be let immediately. 
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THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORMS. 





The railways occupy a very inconspicuous place in thé 
platforms adopted by the recent national conventions of the re- 
publican and democratic parties. The republican platform con- 
tains no railway plank. That of the democratic party will 
doubtless be regarded by railway men as sane and conserva- 
tive, although it recommends a physical valuation of railway 
property. Both platforms, however, indirectly affect the railways. 

The railway policy of the democratic party is as follows: 

“We favor the efficient supervision and rate regulation of rail- 
ways, express companies, telegraph and telephone lines engaged 
in interstate commerce. To this end we recommend the valua- 
tion of railways, express companies, telegraph and telephone 
lines by the interstate commerce commission, such valuation to 
take into consideration the physical value of the property, the 
original cost, the cost of reproduction, and any element of value 
that will render the valuation fair and just. 

“We favor such legislation as will effectually prohibit the rail- 
ways, express, telegraph and telephone companies from engaging 
in business which brings them into competition with their ship- 
pers or patrons; also legislation preventing the overissue of 
stocks and bonds by interstate railways, express companies, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and legislation which will assure such 
reduction in transportation rates as conditions will permit, care 
being taken to avoid reduction that would compel a reduction of 
wages, prevent adequate service or do injustice to investments.” 

In reference to waterways, the democratic platform favors 
the federal government assuming the responsibility of regulat- 
ing the floods of the Mississippi river, and “the co-operation of 
the United States and the respective states in plans for the 
comprehensive treatment of all waterways, with a view of co- 
ordinating plans for channel improvement with plans for drain- 
age of swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end favors the 
appropriation by the federal government of sufficient funds to 
make surveys for such lands, to develop plans for draining the 
same and to supervise the work of construction.” The platform 
also advocates the adoption of “a liberal and comprehensive 
plan for the development and improvement of our inland water- 
ways with economy and efficiency so as to permit their naviga- 
tion by vessels of standard draft.” 

Regarding labor, it is declared that “the parties to all judicial 
proceedings should be treated with rigid impartiality, and in- 
junctions shoujd not be issued in any case in which an injunc- 
tion would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. The 
expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there 
should be no abridgment of the right of the wage earners and 
producers to organize for the protection of wages and the im- 
provement of labor conditions, to the end that such labor or- 
ganizations and their members should not be regarded as illegal 
combinations in restraint of trade.” The party is also pledged 
to an employees’s compensation law providing adequate indemnity 
for injury or loss of life. The democratic platform also favors 
the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the Panama canal and legislation for- 
bidding the use of the Panama canal by ships owned or con- 
trolled by railway carriers engaged in transportation competi- 
tive with the canal. Establishment of a parcels post is advocated. 

The republican platform also favors legislation looking to 
the establishment of a parcels post, the rates to be graduated 
by zones; declares that the federal government should assume 
a fair proportion of the burden of control of the Mississippi 
river to prevent disaster from recurring floods; favors the con- 
tinuance of the policy of the government with regard to the 
reclamation of arid lands and an amendment that will reasonably 
extend the time within which the cost of any reclamation project 
may be repaid by the land owners under it, and favors “a lib- 
eral and systematic policy for the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors after a comparison of cost and prospective benefits.” 











CENTRAL POWER STATIONS AND RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION* 


The Advantages of Centralized Generation and Distribu- 
tion are Outlined and Applied to New York and Chicago. 


BY SAMUEL INSULL, 


President, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 


I am not going to discuss the question of the practicability 
of steam railway electrification. That is not a matter at all 
within my province. But it is reasonable, as a central sta- 
tion man, that I should assume that the electrification of 
steam railways has come to stay, that the work done by the 
two premier trunk lines centering in New York is a sufficient 
indication of what we may expect in the future. I am not 
in sympathy with an agitation to force the steam railways in 
this country to electrify. That is a question of the provision 
of the capital necessary for the purpose, and that question 
must be taken up and settled by those who are responsible 
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Fig. 1—Public Service Electrical Requirements of New 
York City. 


for the operation of the railway properties. Nor am I going 
to discuss what might be termed the technique of the electri- 
fication of steam railways; that is, the special system that 
should be used, whether it should be done with one class of 
current or another, or one pressure or another. The system 
finally decided on must be the one which fills conditions of 
railway operation, and at the same time renders it possible 
for the railway company to take advantage of the sources of 
energy supply already existing, as the railway demand is 
only about 15 to 20 per cent. of the total demand for energy 
in any community. That amount of energy which the rail- 





*Abstract of a paper presented at the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 
26, 1912. Copyrighted by the Institute. 


ways require to operate their properties is really the thing that 
should turn them to central station men for assistance, and I 
speak as a central station man. 

The problem of the relation of the central station to the 
generation and primary distribution of energy, so far as the 
steam railways are concerned, is a question of economics. It 
cannot properly be considered without taking into account the 
entire question of generation and primary distribution for 
any given center of population. If you consider steam rail- 
way electrification by itself, the amount of energy required 
seems to be very great indeed. If you consider it merely as 
a fraction of the supply of energy required by a community 
for all kinds of purposes, it is found to be simply an incident. 

The concentration of the production of energy, for ‘all pur- 
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Fig. 2—Maximum Power Requirements of Steam Railways in 
New York City. 


poses required in a given area about any large center of 
population, would result in such a saving as to provide for 
the generating capacity and primary transmission systems 
necessary to electrify the terminal systems and suburban serv- 
ice of all the trunk lines centering in and around that center 
of population. The percentage of saving is comparatively 
small. But the saving itself is large and amounts to a vast 
sum of money, capitalized. 

The New York total load diagram is shown in Fig. 1. It 
includes the present electrical load of the central stations in 
Greater New York and the central stations on the Jersey 
shore, within a radius of ten or twelve miles of New York, 
operated by the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
and the station of the Hudson & Manhattan. The diagram 
includes only that portion of the load of the electrified steam 
roads which has already been electrified, and does not include 
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an estimate of the load of the isolated plants. If the balance 
of the load of the electrified steam roads and the isolated plant 
load. were ingluded;-ith¢ total would Be in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000 kw. 

Looking ahead, if you take this New York maximum of 
676,000 kw. and apply an 8 per cent. annual increase (the 
actual increase of this maximum over the previous winter 
was 7% per cent.), at the end of eight years the New York 
maximum would amount to 1,250,000 kw., and at the end of 
ten years to 1,480,000 kw. If there be added to these figures 
the isolated plant and steam railway demand, it makes about 
1,000,000 kw. of load at the present time. The steam railway 
demand would be about 170,000 kw. of that total, and the 
demand made by isolated plants would be 217,000 kw. 

The total load of the systems separately is 678,000 kw., and 
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Fig. 3—Public Service Electrical Requirements of Chicago. 


there is a diversity factor that would reduce that if they were 
all run as one system; that is, if the present business of the 
lighting and power companies, the street railways and the 
steam railways were combined, the maximum load this last 
winter would have amounted to 630,000 kw., or a saving of 
upwards of 47,000 kw. The diversity factor amounted to 7.5 
per cent., and the load factor would have been improved. from 
36.9 to 40 per cent. 

The Interborough has much the largest maximum of any of 
the New York street railway companies, and there is no diversity 
between the Interborough load and the combined maximum. The 
diversity between the three power houses, subway, surface and 
elevated, of the Interborough, possibly amounts to a con- 
siderable figure. But the interests having charge of the street 
railways, I believe, have taken advantage of it by connecting 
up their various power houses, so as to get the advantage of 
the diversity factor. 
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Fig. 2 shows the load diagram of the steam railways enter- 
ing New York City. The present electrical load for the pas- 
/senger- service! ‘Of th€ (Steam “failways;Gf New York| is ~esti- 
mated at about two-thirds of the total load if all of the passenger 
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Fig. 4—Maximum Power Requirements of Chicago Steam 
Railways. 


service within a reasonable radius of say fifteen to twenty 
miles of New York City were electrified. This would give 
for New York a total electrified passenger load of 95,000 kw., 
as compared with our estimate for Chicago of 73,000 kw., 
which appears reasonable. If to this we add 75,000 kw. for 
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Fig. 5—Electrical Requirements for Chicago Freight and 
Switching Service. 


freight, as compared with our estimate for Chicago freight 
of 78,000 kw., we get a total for the electrified steam railways 
in the vicinity of New York of 170,000 kw. Attention might 
be called to the fact that the farther out the steam railways 
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are electrified, the less influence the suburban service will 
have, and therefore the greater the diversity factor. 

There is an important point I wish to emphasize, that has a 
bearing on this subject only in the large centers of population 
where there is heavy suburban travel. The two maximum 
loads, morning and evening, are made up of suburban busi- 
ness, and the suburban railway load maxima are largely af- 
fected by the heating proposition, and also the large amount 
of power needed additionally for traction in cold weather. 
That condition cannot possibly exist except in a few, perhaps 
a dozen different cities of the United States. The steam rail- 
way load factor is relatively poor in those centers, but if you 
will take the average business throughout the country where 
our central stations are in cities, say of the second and third 
grade, the steam railway load would show a very much bet- 
ter load factor, as there is practically little or no suburban 
business in any cities except the very largest cities of the 
country. 

Fig. 3 shows the ‘total load diagram for Chicago. The 
diversity shown in the tabulation on this chart amounts to 
72,200 kw., and would require, assuming a 25 per cent. reserve, 
90,300 kw. more capacity if operated as separate systems than 
if operated on a combined generating system. At $75 per 
kw. this amounts to an extra investment of $6,772,500. The 
isolated plant load, although showing a maximum 50 per cent. 
greater than our present light and power load, I believe has 
been estimated conservatively low. On account of the di- 
versity between the different isolated plants, it is assumed 
that their load factor, if combined, would be equal to the load 
factor of the Commonwealth Edison Company’s general light 
and power business, that is, 35.5 per cent. 


The increased investment necessary as between these systems 
being operated all as one, including steam railways, and being op- 
erated as separate systems, taking the cost of generating plant 
plus the cost of the primary transmission system, would mean an 
expenditure of upwards of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 more than 
if the work is done on one system. We have got reasonably well 
started in Chicago towards doing it on ene system. We have 
practically the most important part of the work, that is, the 
street railway work, and we are trying there to do all we can 
to get the isolated plants out of existence, and in the steam rail- 
way business, as may be seen from our estimates, in what is the 
greatest railway center in the United States today, passenger, 
freight and transfer business combined, the amount of energy 
required for operating all of the terminal systems there is so 
small a percentage of the whole that it would seem unreasonable 
to think we will not be able to get that, certainly in Chicago, as 
well as the business of the surface and elevated railways. 

lig. 4 shows the load diagram of the electrified steam railways 
of Chicago, assuming that the steam railways in the vicinity of 
Chicago are electrified some time. It is a load diagram of the 
maximum for the year. The method of estimating all of the data 
regarding the load of the electrified steam roads of Chicago is 
given in detail in the appendix to this paper, on “Electric Power 
Requirements of the Electrified Steam Railroads of Chicago,” 
prepared by Messrs. Bird, Gear and Fowler. The freight curve 
has an extremely good load factor. The passenger business is 
governed by exactly the same conditions, only intensified, that 
govern the passenger business in New York City. 

The extreme peak in the morning and evening is caused by the 
suburban business, the extra amount of energy necessary at the 
time of extreme cold for traction purposes and the extra amount 
of energy necessary for heating purposes. If it were not ior 
these two peaks, the load factor would even up better than it 
does, and yet, notwithstanding these peaks, the combined freight 
and passenger business is estimated to have 46 per cent. joad 
factor. 

Fig. 5 is the load diagram of the freight electrical requirements 
This is a curve we have had 
worked out in relation to freight business, and it shows some 


of the steam railways in Chicago. 
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rather interesting things. This freight curve has an extremely 
good load factor, estimated at 70 per cent. daily and 60 per cent. 
yearly. Through freights come in during the early morning 
hours and are broken up, switched and transferred from 7 
o'clock in the morning on, and then during the late afternoon 
there is another switching and transfer peak caused by the mak- 
ing up of the through freights and getting them ready to go out 
as soon as the late afternoon passenger peak is over. The peak 
on the in and out freight of the day occurs from 7 o’clock in 
the evening on, due to these outgoing through freights which 
were made up in the late afternoon. 

Fig. 6 is the load diagram of the steam railway passenger elec- 
trical requirements in Chicago. This diagram shows these re- 
quirements in December. It has the same general characteristics 
as the New York curve, with the high peak morning and 
evening, owing to the suburban passenger business and owing 
to the heating of the cars. 

Fig. 7 shows the proposed steam railway suburban electrical 
requirements, month by month, in Chicago. In addition to the 
normal amount of energy required, there is the increased re- 
quirement for traction due to cold, and the increase due to 
electric heating. 

Fig. 8 shows the monthly variation in the total electrical 
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Fig. 6—Electrical Requirements for Chicago Passenger 
Service. 


requirements in the proposed electrification of the Chicago steam 
railways. 

Fig. 9 gives a comparison between the swing maximum and 
the one-hour maximum load on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Cos Cob station. This diagram of the New Haven 
road is important because it shows that small roads, installing 
their own plants, must provide a capacity sufficient to cover the 
maximum swing, which frequently lasts several minutes, and 
which, in the case of the New Haven road, apparently necessi- 
tates a reserve amounting to 74 per cent. The three-phase 
capacity of their generators is 21,000 kw. and their maximum 
load is 9,050 kw., which is a reserve of 132 per cent. But their 
single-phase operation really reduces the actual capacity of the 
generators, on a single phase basis, to 15,000 kw., which is 
equivalent to 74 per cent. reserve. They apparently have no 
greater reserve than is necessary, because they are installing 
three 6,000-kw. three-phase units for additional capacity to take 
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care of additional electrification. In another part of the paper, 
for the purpose of figuring the capacity of the steam plants if 
each of the roads installed its own plant, instead of using this 
actual 74 per cent. reserve, we have assumed 50 per cent., to be 
conservative, as compared with 25 per cent. reserve in case of 
purchase of energy. The point brought out in this curve is also 
important from an operating standpoint, because, with a sys- 
tem of central stations for all energy used in a community, the 
entire load factor would be in the neighborhood of 60 per cent., 
compared with 25 per cent. for this diagram using the maximum 
swing. 
I would like to say just a little, before I conclude, with rela- 
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Fig. 7—Electrical Requirements of Steam Railway Suburban 
Service in Chicago. 


tion to the actual saving that, in my judgment, could be ob- 
tained, assuming that an effort were made to bring about the 
concentration of production and the concentration of primary 
distribution system in the area of greater Greater New York, 
that is, an area including the Jersey shore a little beyond the 
Hackensack river. The total saving in investment that could be 
worked out over a period of relatively few years, based on the 
experience that we have had in Chicago, would amount to about 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000. That is in investment alone. The 
saving in operating expenses would amount to about $1,000,000 
a year. Now, figuring fixed charges of 5 per cent. for deprecia- 
tion and 5 per cent. for interest on the saving in investment, and 
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ments of Steam Railways in Chicago. 


Require- 


adding to that the saving in operating expense, you have a sum 
almost equal to $3,000,000. That sum, capitalized at 5 per cent., 
means a creation of $60,000,000 of value. 

At the rate of progress now going on in the neighborhood of 
New York the business is bound to double inside of ten years. 
If the present scheme is followed out—if the traction compa- 
nies have their own separate sources of supply, if the electric 
light and power companies have their own separate sources of 
supply, if the steam railways that are apparently on the thresh- 
hold of electrification have their own sources of supply—at the 
end of ten years, the waste in money which will have taken 
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place, on a 5 per cent. basis, will be somewhere between 
$140,000,000 and $175,000,000. The direct saving by a concen- 
trated system of generation and primary distribution, leaving 
out of consideration altogether the saving in operating expenses, 
is of itself, in my opinion, sufficient to provide the necessary 
funds for that portion of steam railway electrification centering 
in New York. That is, assuming the steam railway requirements 
as about 170,000 kw., I do not believe that the portion of com- 
bined generating stations and combined primary distribution 
system for that purpose would cost much over $100 to $110 a 
kilowatt, taking it on the basis of a combined system. 

The figures which my engineers have prepared indicate that 
if there should be made a systematic effort at massing produc- 
tion and massing primary distribution in the area referred to, 
the amount of property that would be realized or made avail- 
able for increased business would be worth $18,000,000, or 
thereabout. I do not think that the power necessary for the 
steam railways centering in New York, and the primary system 
necessary to take that current to the railways, would cost over 
$18,000,000. 

I am speaking not from any theoretical point of view, but 
from my own knowledge and experience in developing the busi- 
ness which it is my pride to preside over; I know that the 
change that I have been able to work there, from barely earn- 
ing dividends to putting the property in a strong, conservative 
position, has been the result of following the policy that I have 
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Fig. 9—Relation of Swing Maximum to One-Hour Maximum 
at Cos Cob Station of the New Haven, July 17, 1911. 
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laid down here, and I urge the people who are interested to try 
to follow it out round New York. It is a policy that is worthy 
of the greatest engineers and worthy of the thought of the great- 
est financiers in this country. It is a conservation of the truest 
order. If the same policy is carried out throughout the United 
States, the conservation of fuel alone will be something tremen- 
dous. The conservation of labor will be something tremendous. 
The letting loose of capital that can be used in other directions 
will stimulate business. 


ELECTRIC POWER REQUIREMENTS OF CHICAGO STEAM RAILWAYS 


ELECTRIFIED. 


The following is an abstract of an appendix to Mr. Insu!l's 
paper, prepared by Paul Bird, H. P. Gear and E. J. Fowler: 

The electrical requirements of the freight service of Chicago 
have been worked out for the same zone that is being considered 
by the Association of Commerce committee on Smoke Abatement 
and Electrification of Railway Terminals. The computations 
cover the year from July, 1911, to June, 1912, and it is assumed 
that the steam roads in this district are electrified with no changes 
in the tracks and yards, and that freight is handled through the 
city in the same manner and following the same routes as it does 
today. When the roads are actually electrified there is no ques- 
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tion but that great changes will be made in the freight terminals, 
and that a large part of the freight. that now comes through the 
heart of the city will pass around and outside the city limits and 
possibly outside the electrified zone. 

Methods and Data Used in Making Computations—From the 
Association of Commerce committee, a list was obtained of the 
number of steam locomotives used in the Chicago city limits in 
October, 1911. This list, showing the number of locomotives and 
locomotive hours in each class of service, was as follows: 


; Number of Working hours 

{ Service. locomotives. per day. 
PN SIRO ni ebsneénsbsee0e0K005 361 812 
ee er 560 7,223 
PME 55 bon nbboscs sk ebukenekdeness 182 2,378 
Pe OT 5.5 psnenie opeeeess 336 801 
SUDUFDAN PRSUCMPET «2.2222 .ccccsccse 200 1,000 


An estimate was made of the coal consumption per working 
hour of each class of freight locomotive, and from the coal burned 
in the city limits per day, the necessary electrical requirements 
for the same service were computed. 


Octoser, 1911—City Limits. 


’ Through 
freight. Switching. Transfer. Total. 
Number of locomotives........ 361 560 182 1,103 
Number of working hours per ‘ 

1 EE er aa 812 7,223 2,378 10,413 
*Lb. of coal per locomotive per : 

MT cd cidessebtesser neessaé 2,000 600 1,350 prkneae 
Tons of coal per day.......... 812 2,196 1,602 4,61) 
im: OF monk per Beer... ssccs<ss 67,670 183,083 133,500 384,253 
*Lb. of coal per hour per loco- 

motive draw-bar horse-power. 10 12 10 
*Efficiency (from draw bar to 

Oe 60% 60% 60% Peers. 
Average electrical load in kw... 8,675 19,072 16,473 44,220 
*Watt-hours per ton-mile...... 31 120 56 


Ton-miles per day..........02. 6,767,000 3,821,814 7,036,610 17,625,424 





* Assumptions. 


Having thus obtained the average power house load in kilo- 
watts for the city limits and the month of October, 1911, the fol- 
lowing steps were taken: 


(1) The average load of 44,220 kw. was apportioned among 
the various roads operating in the city. 

(2) The results were increased, so as to apply to the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce electric zone instead of the city limits. 

(3) A study was made of the movement of freight cars during 
the different hours of the day, and the different months of the 
year. The increased traction on account of cold weather was 
also considered. The daily, monthly and yearly load factors were 
thus obtained. 

(4) The maximum demand and consumption was then com- 
puted for each road and each month of the year. 

(5) The results were checked in various ways. 

Apportionment of Total Average Load Among the Railways.— 
The total average load was found to be 44,220 kw. for October 
and within the city limits. 


Increase of Figures to Cover Association of Commerce Elec- 
tric Zone.—A statement of the track mileage of all roads for the 
city limits and for the zone, was obtained from the Association 
of Commerce committee. With this as a basis, and from a care- 
ful study of the map, the figures of average electrical load were 
increased to cover everything within the zone. The average in- 
crease in load was 22 per cent. 


Load Factors, Etc—A daily load factor of 75 per cent. was 
assumed for the entire freight business of the Chicago district. 
L. C. Fritch investigated the subject of electrification of the Chi- 
cago terminal of the Illinois Central in 1909. He had access to 
all the records of the railway and his load curves for the freight 
service show a load factor of 75 per cent. 

Average load in kilowatt, October, 1911, 54,000. 

Maximum kilowatts, October, 1911, 75 per cent. load factor, 
72,100. 

The following table shows the maximum kw., the kw-hr., and 
load factors for each month in the year. 
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FreiIGHT ELectricAL REQUIREMENTS—CHICAGO. 
Maximum kilowatts. 





Per Cent. ; : 
of aver- Additional ‘on 
age daily account of cold. Load 
earnings Normal ————_“~———,, Total factors. 
for require- Per maxi- er 
October. ments. Cent. Amount. mum. Kw.-hr. Cent. 
Tally, 6911.2 ..0 76.5 55,200 --» 55,200 28,814,400 70.3 
ee ea 88.5 63,800 «+» 63,800 33,303,600 69.6 
September ..... 95.3 68,700 -». 68,700 34,624,800 70.3 
October ........ 100 72,100 oat 72,100 37,636,200 70.2 
November ..... 98.4 70,900 10 7,100 78,000 39,312,000 70 
December ...... 85.7 61,800 20 12,400 74,200 38,732,400 70.3 
oe ems 1912... 78.9 56,800 20 11,400 68,200 35,600,400 70.3 
ebruary ...... 81.1 58,500 20 11,700 70,200 32,853,600 69.7 
NS. ae 84.4 60,900 15 9,100 70,000 36,540,000 70.3 
AE bck sanenioe 81.3 58,600 5 3,900 62,500 31,500,000 70.1 
ae achebeawe 83.8 60,400 --» 60,400 31,528,800 70.2 
FORE ss sssecss es 83.6 60,300 60,300 30,391,000 70 
410,837,200 
Average monthly load factor........... sab bvss eee eaeeue en 70.1 
Pen RMIT 025 os heeds pe oN eek ones cu sess cede ess & 60.1 


Normal maximum kilowatts assumed proportional to earnings. 
Load factor for week day assumed at 75 per cent. 
Sunday requirements % of week day, assuming four Sundays to month. 


Ratio of Passenger to Freight Load: 


Total kw. hr. per year, passenger.........-.e00+ 183,452,500— 31 per cent. 
Otel Kw, Urs PEL PORT, MOE so oc 500s sce cwncees 410,837,200— 69 per cent. 
Total kw. hr. per year, passenger and freight....594,289,700—100 per cent. 


The 1911 report of the Chicago Smoke Department gives the 
average daily coal used by railway locomotives in city limits as 
follows: 


TBS Or Opn Per Gay, MOONNBET.. «sé 00:0 00045600004. 00102 1,163— 21 per cent. 
ZOBE OL OUR) DEL TIE; SRCIEIE s 0 x:0.c'9000.n0 950 :0:0005's 008 4,438— 79 per cent. 
Tons of coal per day, passenger and freight........... 5,601—100 per cent. 


This is a good check on the computations of the electrical 
energy required as to the proportion between passenger and 
freight and freight service, for it is to be expected that locomo- 
tives engaged in freight service operate less efficiently than 
passenger locomotives. 

Saving of Coal due to Electric Traction—The total electrical 
energy per year required by the electrified steam railways of 
Chicago is: 





PNY MEIGINP cu kcuosdues es sea ee vas 183,452,500 kw.-hr. 
RA en ere mre rye 410,837,200 kw.-hr. 
BMA Sadbesaubanes wes eee seam ugtcseeee 594,289,700 kw.-hr. 


At 3 lb. of coal per kw-hr. the total coal per year in the power 
houses would be 891,000 tons. 

The 1911 report of the Chicago Smoke Department shows that 
the railways burn in their steam locomotives about 1,850,000 
tons of coal per year in the city limits. Increasing this figure by 
22 per cent., it is seen that the railways burn about 2,260,000 tons 
of coal per year in the electric zone. The ratio of the coal 
burned with electric operation to the coal burned with steam 
locomotives is 1 to 2.55. 

W. S. Murray, electrical engineer of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, in a paper presented at the 1911 convention 
of the A. I. E. E., said: “It has been demonstrated that the ratio 
between the coal burned for operating passenger trains by elec- 
tric rather than by steam locomotives is 1 to 2. In the case of 
switching engines, this rate is much greater, a figure 1 to 3 being 
conservative.” 

Tonnage of Freight handled in Chicago.—It is surprising to 
find how little information there is available on this subject. The 
railways do not keep their records so that the tons or car loads 
of freight handled in the Chicago district may be obtained. Ap- 
parently the only record of any sort that was ever kept of the 
freight movements was in 1902 and 1903 when a committee of 
Chicago railway officers made a report on the interchange of 
freight between the different roads. This report was made with 
particular reference to the clearing yards of the Chicago Union 
Transfer Company. The figures given in this report cover the 
number of loaded and empty cars handled during the year ending 
June 30, 1903. To get at the tons of freight handled in the year 
ending June 30, 1912, the following assumptions were made: 


Weight of empty freight Car. .....c<csssviieoscceese 18 tons 
Weight of loaded freight car.......ccccceecseccees 40 tons 
DDOWE DES FORT | ~ 5.0500 000 0.4 0\500 0:09:55 vin nse 0000's 330 tons 
Increase of freight business from 1903 to 1912...... 67 per cent. 
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The last figure was obtained by plotting a curve of the total 
ton mileage of freight handled per year in the United States from 
1902 to 1910. This information was obtained from Slasson 
Thompson’s bureau of railway statistics. From the data given 
in the 1903 report it was also possible to approximate the num- 
ber of switching movements, transfer movements and “in or 
out” or through freight movements. 

After getting the number of tons of freight (including weights 
of cars) per day in each of these three classes of freight move- 
ment, by assuming the average distance traveled in each class of 
movement, the ton-miles were obtained. The mileages assumed 
were: 


PRIRSOMIAY SEMRIRED) 55 'o:n e'%e 0S pe 0S: ascininj vevelelaige verde. e'clw's 7 miles 
SNES RBIS. hy 95.5 105190 0.9116 6 Bio'enio Bw Swe SN Sore Sioieiereueie 2 miles 
ENE dine aris 6650656 + sae awe 54s pplaeasivw sisetevesaie 10 miles 


It may seem surprising that the average transfer haul is longer 
than the average in or out haul, but this is undoubtedly true. 
The list previously given shows 2,378 transfer locomotive hours 
per day as against 812 through freight locomotive hours. 

Knowing the average ton-miles per hour and applying figures 
for “watt-hours per ton-mile,” the average electrical load was 
obtained. The following table shows the results of these com- 
putations : 


FreicHt ELectricAL REQUIREMENTS—18 TrunxK Line RaILways. 


Through freight— 
Average length of movement—7 miles. 
Watt-hours per ton-mile—30. 


NONI RE CON os5.059 a. ace Ao oo 4G wie's 400.0 6 6laioe SES 922,607 
OM AMEIBO DOE SOOY 86 6.6.56. 4-6.65c 06a 6'0-tc0-e ese esis wwciece 6,458,249 
SOAas MIP UMD, 5516 WAS), 1654; 0 G0 ere 60:01 64/4 41d ies wes ; 
Switching— 
Average length of movement—2 miles. 
Watt-hours per ton mile—120. 
OTB POT GAY) 6:56 8 01:4, 410 oie ee a'e'sv'4 9 910 6i0ic o/\eis'e's 1,145,707 
ORTON OT! RY 6.0.5.9 die seis ana ia-0 61016 :0 4000408 2,291,414 
ERM MEIN Setaici a aca tsrg cin laieleoie evresalare aia ew wie aikie 11,457 
Transfer— 
Average length of movement—10 miles. 
Watt-hours per ton-mile—60. 
NE I MN Pahoa: 05 us 6 grave ara as gle Ww a8 Sracecsiaele ear 396,051 
NR SAB 515 9-014, :604 A OWE SA GW RS 3,960,510 
Soils, UMM, a. 6.5 did 4a Gar ave wore elSceisarsa W6b a aieals as 9,896 
OCRE COMMOTION BOE GRU 66 6. :5:0.4:<06i0ien-ed aceeas euieae 12,710,173 
PEATE MOTOR RUIN ao: fo 5 0b) 8% se ard: sa wlO RAW eae are acere ae 29,420 


Electrical Requirements for Passenger Service -—The suburban 
service is assumed the same as January throughout the year. 
Sundays, for the suburban service, are assumed 33% per cent. of 
a week-day. 








Kilowatt-hours. 

A —, Load 
Light and factor. 

ower per Per 

Through. Suburban. month Grand. Cent. 

Feily;, 1911 ...5.. 6,633,600 5,679,200 1,850,200 14,163,000 36.4 
Te ee 7,045,700 5,816,700 1,882,700 14,745,100 37.4 
September 6,743,500 5,611,400 1,836,500 14,191,400 36.9 
OS ere 6,504,000 5,679,200 1,895,000 14,078,200 35.8 
November ..... 6,680,000 7,014,300 1,895,000 15,589,300 34.3 
December ...... »472,500 8,518,800 2,068,000 18,059,300 32.8 
qaeuesy, 1912... 7,116,800 8,725,100 2,104,200 17,946,100 32.9 
ebruary ...... 6,658,700 8,109,200 1,816,600 16,584,500 32.7 
March 6,795,500 7,666,900 1,895,000 16,357,400 33.1 
CS ee 6,123,400 6,453,100 1,836,500 14,413,000 34.6 

| re 6,085,000 5,816,700 1,822,700 13,784,400 36 

GMME! <lrcerasecnce 6,281,700 5,473,800 1,785,300 13,540,800 36.1 
Total - 80,140,400 80,564,400 22,747,700 183,452,500 28.3 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

Under a unified plan of power supply, only 21 additional sub- 
stations would have to be established and the total number 
would be only 43 as compared with 72 substations under group 
operation. The number of transmission lines under the unified 
plan would be 81 as compared with 132 under group operation, 
and there would be over 2% times the length of line required 
for group operation as compared with the unified plan. The 
data for the unified plan are as follows: 


Peete’ Gn MNOS: <6 6 o'5:06 ns 050 08 0455005 0004-08 43 
ES A 9 Oe ee or ee ree 81 
Capacity OF SUUCIAONE, MW is 66 aks siecwcne Kanes cceee 205,000 
Capacity of generating stations, kw.......ssseeeeees 142,00 
RTIGCH OL HOES. TOOGs i106 5c- Cis cweciscnsneeesscceeees 1,390,000 


A comparison of the investment necessary for unified power 
supply, as compared with a separate supply for each road or 
group of roads, shows the following saving in favor of unified 
power supply: 


Power-house capacity ......sese05 PT eee 99,500 kw. 
Oe CNENATL (ORME. 6 50d 6 did hse Kb bo WIRE: 6Ssko8 39,500 kw. 
Transmission line cables, in feet........eeeeees 2,283,000 kw. 
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In addition to the above saving, there is a corresponding sav- 
ing in condwit construction, where the lines are underground, 
and in pole line construction, where the lines are overhead. 
There is also a corresponding and possibly even greater saving 
in the 600-volt feeder, cable and conduit or pole lines for same. 
It must also be borne in mind that, where the stations and sub- 

SUMMARY. 


ToTtaL ELectricaAL REQUIREMENTS—ALL STEAM Roaps. 


Load at time of monthly 
maximum demand. 














 -. * =e 
Freight. Passenger. Total. 
July, 1911 52,350 106,600 
August 52,980 115,680 
September .. 53,310 120,810 
October 52,820 123,720 
November 63,090 139,790 
December 73,750 146,750 
January, 1912 73,020 140,020 
February 72,790 141,790 
Maren csc 66,380 135,180 
PME coe aden ak acamomes 57,800 119,200 
ERG one ek wdedduceuuesaeens 51,330 110,730 
WOME S (ca Cocenereacence eee 52,110 111,410 
Load 
Kilowatt-hours. factor. 
vom —— ~ Per 
Freight. Passenger. Total. Cent. 
July, 2901s. ccc 28,814,400 14,163,000 42,977,400 54.3 
AMGMEE. “isisedews 33,303,600 14,745,100 48,048,700 55.8 
September . 34,624,800 14,191,400 48,816,200 56.2 
CICEGREE  ..6.6:6:6:0:0'0 37,636,200 14,078,200 51,714,400 56.4 
November ...... 39,312,000 15,589,300 54,901,300 54.7 
December ...... 38,732,400 18,059,300 56,791,700 52 
January, 1912 35,600,400 17,946,100. 53,546,500 51.5 
FeDSuary  o0sccce 32,853,600 16,584,500 49,438,100 51.8 
1 ee ean 36,540,000 16,357,400 52,897,400 52.5 
FUUEE a gecais marcere 31,500,000 14,413,000 45,913,000 53.4 
WR ai sidan tard 31,528,800 13,784,400 45,313,200 55 
Le eee 30,391,000 13,540,800 43,931,800 55 
EO eccucenas 410,837,200 183,452,500 594,289,700 46.2 


stations are of larger average capacity, the investment per kilo- 
watt is less than where the same load is distributed over a larger 
number of stations and substations. This same principle applies 
to transmission and distribution cable and conduit, and pole lines. 
Also the same principle applies, to fully as great an extent, to 
the operating and maintenance cost of stations, substations and 
lines. 





A line is proposed from Fauresmith, Orange Free State, to 
Koffyfontein, 34 miles, to cost about $651,000; also a line from 
Vierfontein to Bothaville, 26 miles, to cost about $455,000; also 
a line from Aliwal North to Zastron, 49 miles, to cost about 
$1,266,000. 


The governor of the Straits Settlements recently completed a 
trip to Gunong Tahan, a mountain over 7,000 ft. high, to ascertain 
its suitability as a health resort. The journey from Singapore 
could be accomplished in less than 24 hours, provided the pro- 
posed railway is constructed to the foot of the mountain and a 
road made to the plateau between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. above the 
sea level, where the residences would be built. The water supply 
has not yet been analyzed, however, and it remains to be seen 
whether this will be satisfactory. The railway would open up 
vast stretches of country to which there are no easy means of 
access at present. 


Among the railway lines projected by the Chinese government 
are two over 800 miles in length, one over 1,200 miles, and an- 
other about 2,000 miles. These are of great practical importance 
to both Europe and Asia, for they mean actual railway service 
between London and Peking, for example, in less than 10 days, 
or from London to Hongkong, all by rail except the English 
Channel, in less than 14 days. The lines are so vast, individually 
and in the aggregate, that they appear mere dreams of the future, 
whereas they are lines the early realization of which is demanded 
by the political and economic position of China. Incidentally, 
many advantages which the United States is supposed to have in 
its proximity and direct steamer connections with China are dis- 
appearing in the increasingly rapid communication Europe has 
with all portions of China and Asia by railways. 











The St. Louis & San Francisco has announced that passes good 
for six months will be given to wives, mothers or sisters of em- 
ployees on the division which has made the best record in the 
reduction of personal injury accidents for the year ended June 


30, 1912. 


The Chicago corporation counsel’s office has instituted an in- 
vestigation of charges that several railways are using city prop- 
erty without authority, and that they are using some of their 
property for other than railway purposes and paying taxes on 
a railway usage basis. 


L. L. Chipman, general sales manager of the Fidelity Coal 
Company, has been elected president of the Kansas City Rail- 
road Club. John M. Stroud, traveling passenger agent of the 
Rock Island, and J. C. Finch, assistant general freight agent, 
have been elected vice-presidents. 


An amendment to the Post Office Appropriation Bill, which 
has been drafted in the Senate committee, provides for the estab- 
lishment of two rates for the transmission of second-class mail 
matter (newspapers); two cents a pound for papers carried on 
mail trains and one cent a pound for those carried on freight 
trains. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has issued an order that 
first-aid-to-the-injured packages be carried by passenger con- 
ductors in their traveling bags and that freight conductors 
keep them in the lockers of their way-cars. Trainmen will 
receive instructions from a medical examiner in first aid to the 
injured. 


The Boston & Maine has been unfortunate during the past 
week in having several fires, supposed to be incendiary, about 
its freight terminals in Boston. While one or two of these were 
dis¢overed in time to prevent excessive damage, the sum of all 
of the fires will reach the neighborhood of $100,000. A three- 
story wooden stable of a milk contractor was also set on fire. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations July 29 of candidates for two positions as steel 
bridge designer in the Philippine Islands at salaries from $2,000 
to $2,500. Candidates must be between 25 and 40 years old 
and must have had four years’ experience. On the same day 
examinations will be held for concrete building designers, at 
similar salaries. 


On July 1 the Union Pacific abolishes its inspection bureau, 
which up to that time had had charge of the inspection of equip- 
ment and materials purchased for the Harriman Lines. This in- 
spection is now handled by John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer 
of the Harriman Lines, who has arranged with Robert W. Hunt 
& Company, Chicago, to perform the service, reporting to him in 
connection therewith. 


Eight hundred freight handlers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Pier 28 North river, New York City, went out on strike last 
Wednesday morning, and there was considerable difficulty and 
delay in the delivery of perishable freight. The movement of 
the freight handlers appears to be a part of the longshoremen’s 
strike which has now been on for about two weeks; though it 
does not appear to have had much success. 


The executive offices of the Boston & Maine have been moved 
from the North station, in Boston, to the South station, where 
are the offices of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. An 
addition to the South station has lately been built. Vice-presi- 
dent Timothy E. Byrnes, Vice-president Hobbs, Vice-president 
Berry, Freight Traffic Manager Crane and General Passenger 
Agent Burt are among those who have moved. General Super- 
intendent Lee still remains in the North station. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, First dis- 
trict, has approved a route for the construction of a moving 
platform subway in Thirty-fourth street, New York City. The 
eastern terminus is at Third avenue, and the western terminus 
is beyond Eighth avenue, west of the Pennsylvania station. 
The resolution adopted by the commission allows for the 
operation of this route either by moving platforms or by sepa- 


General News Sertion. 








rate cars. The proposition is now before the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 


The contract by which the Illinois Central gives up its riparian 
rights to the shore of Lake Michigan in Chicago to the Board of 
South Park Commissioners in return for additional right of way 
and the privilege of filling in submerged lands was confirmed by 
Judge Honore of the County Circuit Court on July 8. The plan 
provides for the erection of a large new passenger terminal by 
the Illinois Central at Twelfth street, details of which have not 
yet been announced, and it is believed paves the way for the 
eventual electrification of the suburban service, as the road agrees 
that a portion of its acquired right of way shall not be used for 
operation by steam motive power. Ratification of the contract 
has been strongly opposed by some interests on the ground that 
the land granted to the railway was more valuable than the 
riparian rights surrendered, which are to be used for park pur- 
poses. The city, county and state authorities, however, finally 
withdrew their objections. The court said that there was no 
evidence that the amount of land which the Park Commissioners 
have agreed to give the Illinois Central exceeds in value the 
riparian rights, and that from the public’ standpoint the evidence 
was overwhelmingly the other way. 





Canadian Fire Rules. 


The Dominion Railway Commission has issued an order laying 
down the new regulations for fire protection along the lines of 
Canadian railways, made as a result of recent hearings. All coal- 
burning locomotives must be fitted with spark arresters having 
approved netting. Locomotive ash pans to be designed with a 
view to preventing the escape of live coals. Railway company’s 
locomotive inspectors at terminal and divisional points to examine 
every week each locomotive running into such divisional points. 
The railway board is to employ a chief fire inspector for the 
Dominion, who will be given wide powers in the matter of keep- 
ing railway right-of-ways free from inflammable materials. 
Track repair men and other employees of the companies are to 
be emergency fire-fighters. The companies will be held liable for 
losses caused by their locomotives where the regulations have 
been disregarded. On portions of railway lines where old loco- 
motives are used the regulations may be suspended. Railway’ 
companies must not burn lignite coal in their locomotives unless 
so permitted by the board. Any fire starting within 300 feet of 
a railway track shall be presumed to have been started by the 
railway, unless otherwise proved. A fine of $100 for railway 
companies and $25 for their employees is fixed for contravention 
of any of the regulations. 





Denver & Rio Grande and Illinois Central Organize Safety 
Committees. 


Effective July 1 a safety organization was established on the 
Denver & Rio Grande, consisting of a central safety committee, 
division committees and shop committees, for the purpose of 
correcting conditions, customs and practices that contribute to 
casualties, and it is hoped with the co-operation of employees to 
eliminate a large number of the causes of accidents to employees 
and the public. E. N. Clark, general attorney, is chairman of the 
central safety committee, which also includes the superintendent 
of motive power, the general superintendent of the Colorado 
lines, the general superintendent of the Utah lines, chief engineer, 
chief surgeon, claim agent and inspector of transportation. The 
division safety committees will include the superintendent, master 
mechanic, division engineer, trainmaster, supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, roadmaster, traveling engineer and one conductor, 
engineer, fireman, brakeman, switchman and agent. The shop 
safety committees will include the master mechanic as chairman, 
a store department representative, boilermaker, machinist, black- 
smith and car department representative. The term of office of 
members of the central committee and officers named on division 
and shop committees will be continuous. Other members of 
division and shop committees will be appointed for a term of six 
months. Members of all committees. will be supplied with neat 
lapel buttons of appropriate design. 
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The Illinois Central also has recently established a safety or- 
ganization. A general safety committee, composed of the assist- 
ant general manager, T. J. Foley, as chairman, the superintendent 
of machinery, engineer maintenance of way, chief claim agent, 
chief surgeon, and general attorney, holds meetings in the office 
of the assistant general manager every Monday afternoon for 
the purpose of discussing methods which will prevent accidents. 
There has also been organized on each division a division safety 
committee composed of the roadmaster, trainmaster, master me- 
chanic, traveling engineer and claim agent, which will hold 
meetings in the office of the division superintendent on the 15th 
day of each month. The chief claim agent will furnish the divi- 
sion safety committee before the meeting each month a complete 
analysis of all accidents that occur during the previous month. 
Twenty-five hundred safety buttons, bearing the motto “Always 
Safety First,” are being distributed among the employees of the 
Illinois Central and the the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. These 
are worn by committee members and in addition each member 
of the division safety committees has been furnished with 25 
buttons and requested to select 25 employees to wear them, each 
of whom will become a member of a sub-committee, thus provid- 
ing an avenue through which all employees can pass suggestions 
and ideas for the advancement of safety and improvements in 
conditions and methods. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe announces the establish- 
ment of a bureau of safety. A circular signed by President 
Ripley says: 

“One of the most serious problems before our company is how 
to prevent personal injuries; how to avoid the suffering, grief 
and hardship which they occasion and how to eliminate the eco- 
nomic waste caused by the permanent or temporary disablement 
of a useful individual. ... In trying to solve this problem—to 
save the company the loss, temporary or permanent, of good 
employees and to save them and their families from the hard- 
ship arising from personal injuries, a bureau of safety has been 
created, with Isaiah Hale in charge, as commissioner of safety, 
with headquarters at Topeka. The bureau will be under direc- 
tion of J. M. D. Hamilton, claims attorney. It will begin its 
work on the Eastern and the Western lines and later will be 
extended to the other lines. 

“Representatives of various departments of operation will be 
called on to actively participate and the cordial co-operation of 
all employees is requested. There is no work which needs so 


much the individual help of all for attention, suggestion and 


support. I hope earnestly it may receive all this more.” 





Report on Derailment at Sharon, North Dakota. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the report 
of Inspector H. W. Belnap on the derailment of passenger 
train No. 3, of the Great Northern, near Sharon, N. D., Decem- 
ber 30, 1911, in which five persons were killed and 17 injured. 
The derailment occurred on a 2 deg. curve, when the train 
was running at about 25 miles an hour. The temperature at the 
time was 18 deg. below zero. Four passenger cars fell down 
a bank and two of them, a tourist car and a dining car, caught 
fire from their cooking ranges, and, with another car, were 
totally destroyed. Three other passenger cars were saved by the 
use of snow and fire extinguishers. The derailment was caused 
by a broken rail, and the report is made up principally of the 
results of an examination of the defective rail by J. E. Howard, 
an engineer of the Bureau of Standards. The report is accom- 
panied by photographic illustrations of pieces of the rail, and 
Mr. Howard’s conclusions are summarized as follows: 


It appears that the immediate cause of the wreck of train 
No. 3 was a defective rail. 

That two defects were present in the rail, laminated seams 
which weakened the base and a split head. 

That the proximate cause of the fracture of the rail was the 
weakness of the flanges of the base by reason of laminated and 
streaky metal. 

That laminated and streaky metal is present, without a reason- 
able doubt, in many rails now in service. 

That such metal has been the direct cause of the fracture of 
many rails in the track for a term of years past. 

That it is metallurgically feasible to manufacture and furnish 
rails less defective than have found their way into the track. 

That such defective rails are a menace to safe travel. 
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That specifications governing the acceptance of rails are inade- 
quately drawn to exclude frotwagceptance defective rails. 


““; That one of ‘the most common ‘types of rail fractures is not 


guarded against by current specifications, referring to the base 
fractures of the crescent-shaped type. 

That the defects, in part, have their origin in the metal while 
in the state of the ingot. 

That streaked and laminated metal in both the head and the 
base is probably a common cause for certain of the split heads 
and generally the cause for the flange breaks of the base, the 
magnitude of the wheel loads being understood as sufficient to 
apply the necessary overstraining force. 

That the chemical analysis of the usual test ingot does not 
furnish assurance of the chemical condition of the finished rail. 

That the presence of interior defects of a serious character, 
which have caused a great number of rail fractures, is not re- 
vealed by the drop test. 

It is believed that when seaminess and lamination of the metal 
shall have been eliminated, a very important advance will have 
been made in steel rail manufacture. Until that result is as- 
sured one of the vital features of the rail problem will remain 
unaccomplished. Assurance of the structural soundness of the 
ingot and subsequent shapes down to the finished rail will be 
furnished when a careful and critical examination of the metal 
at the different stages shall have been made. It is entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose to make a cursory examination of the 
ingot. There is reason for believing that disasters of the kind 
caused by the breaking of the present rail will be of less fre- 
quent occurrence when structurally sound rails are put into 
service. 





Southern Pacific Electrification. 


E. E. Calvin, vice-president and general manager of the South- 
ern Pacific lines west of El Paso, has made to the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce the following statement: 

“The Southern Pacific has acquired the Portland, Eugene & 
Eastern and, through it, the Corvallis & Alsea, which is under 
construction south to Eugene, and the street car system in Salem, 
formerly owned by the Portland Railway Light & Power Co. 

“The work of converting lines between Portland and McMinn- 
ville to electric operation is well along. We will proceed at 
once with the electrification of the West Side line from McMinn- 
ville to Corvallis and of the Corvallis & Alsea from Corvallis 
to Eugene. 

“This development, which has been authorized, will give us 
an interurban electrical system of 340 miles, with an additional 
35 miles of city lines in Salem, Albany, Eugene and Corvallis. 
We have under contemplation as well a branch line southerly 
from Salem to serve a rapidly developing territory, and a branch 
line southeasterly from Lebanon. 

“We have in the Pacific electric system in southern California 
900 single-track miles in operation and are extending this sys- 
tem rapidly. We have just completed more than 100 miles of 
electric lines in the cities on the east side of the bay from San 
Francisco and have transferred our engineering forces from 
there to the Oregon work. We are putting in thoroughly mod- 
ern and up-to-date equipment and construction.” 





Disastrous Collision at Corning, N. Y. 


In a rear collision of passenger trains on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, two miles east of Corning, N. Y., on the 
morning of July 4, 39 passengers were killed and more than 60 
injured. No trainmen were killed and but one was injured. 

The collision occurred about 5:15 a. m. Westbound passenger 
train No. 9, which had been stopped because of delay to a freight 
train ahead of it, was run into at the rear by first class train No. 
11 (United States Express), crushing the rear car of No. 9 and 
badly damaging the second and third cars from the rear, and 
killing passengers in all these cars. The second car from the 
rear was of steel and was not so badly damaged as the other two, 
which acted as shock absorbers at either end. Train No. 9 con- 
sisted of ten cars. The rear car was of wood and when struck 
was split in two lengthwise and was totally demolished. In this 
car the bodies of the killed were badly mangled. When the train 
came to a standstill there was no piece of the car left longer than 
twelve feet. The steel coach was forced through the super- 
structure of the Pullman ahead for about two-thirds of its length. 

Train No. 11 had run past a distant and a home automatic 
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block signal set against it. The home signal was 250 ft. back of 
the standing train and the distant was 4,500 ft: farther. back. 
About 2,000 ft. from train No. 9 was its flagman, who signaled 
No. 11, but received no response from the engineman. He says 
that he had lighted a fusee, but he used no torpedo. The 
engineman of No. 11, William Schroeder, is 54 years of age and 
has run this train for 23 years. The officers of the road say 
that he had “a most excellent record.” He had been on duty 
only one hour and was only about 15 miles from his starting 
point. The chief engineer and the signal engineer inspected the 
automatic block signals and say that these were in perfect 
condition. 

At a hearing by Coroner Herbert B. Smith, at Corning, July 9, 
Charles Klapproth, of Elmira, said to be an intimate friend of 
Schroeder’s, testified, unwillingly, that at 12:30 o’clock on the 
morning of July 4, about five hours previous to the collision, 
he had seen Schroeder walking in the street apparently intoxi- 
cated. Schroeder at that time was walking towards his home. 
Testimony before the coroner also showed that on the morning 
in question Schroeder had to be called twice, and that he came 
on duty after the leaving time of his train (the train was about 
45 minutes late at the time of the collision). Testimony before 
the coroner concerning the fog was conflicting. The conductor 
of No. 9 said that when his brakeman went back he could see 
him for only about 300 ft. or 400 ft. The brakeman, Edward 
Lane, admitted that he had neglected to take a torpedo when he 
went back. The conductor of No. 11 testified that he thought 
the air brakes had not been applied on his train. 

On Wednesday, the i0th, a bartender testified to selling liquor 
to Schroeder in the evening of the 3d. 

Engineman Schroeder suffered no great physical injury, but 
his physician will not allow him to be questioned. The coroner 
expects to take his testimony next week. The statements thus 
far reported as coming from him are incoherent. 





Twenty-one Killed at Wilpen, Pa. 


In a collision between a “double-header” freight train and a 
passenger train, of one car, which occurred at Wilpen, Pa., on 
the afternoon of July 5, 17 passengers and four trainmen were 
killed and more than 30 passengers were injured. Wilpen is on 
the Ligonier Valley Railroad near the end of the Mill Creek 
branch which connects with the main line of the road at Ligonier. 
This railway connects with the Pennsylvania at Latrobe 40 miles 
east of Pittsburgh, and 5 miles from Derry. The single car of the 
passenger train was crowded with persons returning from a 
holiday at a summer resort. The car was being pushed by the 
engine. It was completely broken up and all of its occupants 
were thrown to the ground. The engineman of the freight was 
fatally scalded. No intelligible report of the cause has yet 
appeared. 





Four Passengers Killed at Marion, Ind. 


In a butting collision on the Marion, Bluffton & Eastern elec- 
tric line at Marion, Ind., on July 7, four passengers were killed 
and 12 or more injured. One of the cars, a heavy interurban, 
crashed half way through the other, which was a slighter one, 
occupied by passengers going to an amusement park. ‘ 





Railway Presidents’ Protest Against Anti-Injunction Bill. 


Thirteen presidents of railways have sent to the United States 
Senate the following protest against the so-called anti-injunction 
bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives and 
has been referred by the Senate to its judiciary committee: 

“This memorial is respectfully presented for your considera- 
tion by the undersigned representing common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

“Our purpose is to bring to your attention certain objections 
to the passage of a bill now before your honorable body for 
legislative consideration, popularly known and referred to as 
the Anti-Injunction bill. The legal questions which this bill 
raises have been fully and, we believe, ably presented by the 
various counsel who have appeared before your committee, and 
it is not our purpose to burden your attention with further argu- 
ment. In our opinion, however, some statement should be made 
directly by those who are personally charged with the responsi- 
l:lity of conducting the transportation of the commerce of this 
country. \ 
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“With full deliberation, and upon the responsibility of our in- 
dividtal and personal word, we desire to assure your honorable 
body that in the event of strikes it will be impossible to so op- 
erate our railways as to perform our duty to the public if this 
bil! becomes a law. The merit of such controversies as may 
arise between the carriers and their employees is entirely foreign 
to the issue raised by the effort to enact this bill into law. What- 
ever may be the individual opinion as to these controversies, or 
whatever may be the personal sympathy with either party to 
them, the fact remains that such a law as this is notice to all 
turbulent elements of society that acts of depredation or violence 
may be committed with impunity and without fear of interfer- 
ence. ; 

“The owners of a factory can, in the event of a strike, meas- 
urably protect their property from depredation, since it is com- 
pact and capable of being adequately policed. The property of 
the railway, on the contrary, is exposed along its entire length 
and practically cannot be protected by the officers of the law. 

“Tt is well known that strikes usually, and railway strikes 
always, depend for success on interference with the operation of 
the business against which the strike is brought, and it is equally 
well known that the interference, while generally resulting in 
violence and often in bloodshed, or even murder, may be of a 
character not easily reached by the slow process of law. In 
case of a threatened strike, what can be more proper or more 
conducive to the ends of justice than a court order enjoining 
interference with the business of a common carrier? Should 
there not, in fact, be a perpetual injunction in force all the time 
against interference with the transportation so essential to the 
welfare of the country? The proposed bill does not ostensibly 
forbid injunction, but its practical effect is the same—the pre- 
scribed methods of procedure are purposely contrived to prevent 
injunctions in time to be of any use, besides practically provid- 
ing for immunity for disobeying them when issued. 

“If there is to be taken away from the carriers the protecting 
arm of the courts the only means by which any effort can be 
made to operate a railway during a strike is destroyed. With- 
out that protection the carriers are helpless. 

“The law imposes upon the carriers the duty to operate. Com- 
mon fairness should extend to the. public servant engaged in 
that public duty the protection of the courts from interference 
through unlawful acts of violence. 

“We respectfully submit that it is neither fair nor just to im- 
pose by statute a duty which must be performed, and then take 
away the only protection under which that duty can be dis- 
charged. 

“The violence and disorder which the passage of this bill in- 
vites would place the railways of this country at the mercy of 
the mob. We are unable to understand how any man who does 
not want to commit violence could be interested in its passage. 
Have we not a right to look to the Senate to stand between the 
great American shipping public and such an era of industrial 
disorder and commercial paralysis as the passage of this bill 
would foster, in every dispute between the carriers and their 
employees? 

“We beg to assure you that nothing but the extreme gravity 
of the situation spurs us to this unusual course of direct appeal. 
We feel that we should be derelict in our duty to the public as 
well as to the owners of the properties we represent should we 
fail to point out the vicious character of the proposed legislation. 
It is invitation to riot; it is promised immunity for crime.” 

The presidents signing the memorial are as follows: D. Miller, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; C. H. Markham, Illinois Central; 
A. J. Earling, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; S. M. Felton, Chi- 
cago Great Western; B. A. Worthington, Chicago & Alton; E. 
P. Ripley, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; W. A. Gardner, Chi- 
cago & North Western; H. U. Mudge, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; B. L. Winchell, St. Louis & San Francisco; F. A. De- 
lano (co-receiver), Wabash Railroad; H. G. Hetzler, Chicago & 
Western Indiana; A. F. Banks, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and W. 
H. Canniff, New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 





U. S. Steel Unfilled Tonnage. 


The United States Steel Corporation reports that the unfilled 
tonnage on June 29, 1912, was 5,807,346, an inerease of 56,363 
tons over May. This compares with 5,750,983 tons on May 31, 
1912, 3,361,058 tons on June 30, 1911, and 3,113,187 tons on May 
31, 1911. The increase of approximately 56,400 tons in the un- 
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filled tonnage of the Steel Corporation in June was regarded by 
the steel trade as, satisfactory as a decrease had been expected 
by many. Orders on the books of the corporation have shown 
an increase each month since September 30, 1911, with the excep- 
tion of March, when there was a slight shrinkage. On December 
31, 1910, the unfilled tonnage was 2,674,757 tons, comparing with 
5,807,346 tons at the present time. Not since its organization 
has the Steel Corporation experienced such a prolonged period 
of increasing business. The fact that orders, with one exception, 
have exceeded production since September 30, 1911, is regarded 
as remarkable, and sufficient to demonstrate that the improve- 
ment has been sound and healthy. The present unfilled tonnage 
is the largest since December 31, 1909, when it was 5,927,031. 


Why Not? 


Railway companies operating in states where “full crew” 
laws have been enacted have provided a chair in the caboose 
for the extra member of the train crew and made a stringent 
rule that he is not to stir out of that chair from start to des- 
tination. It is explained that a trainman with nothing to do 
is likely to engage the busy members of the crew in conver- 
sation and distract their attention from their duties. It is 
also argued that unnecessary division of responsibility among 
too many men is inimical to discipline and an element of 
danger in the movement of trains—Scranton Times. 





Texas Claim Agents’ Association. 


The claim agents of Texas have formed the Association of 
Texas Claim Agents. The claim agents of electric street rail- 
ways and interurban lines will be eligible to membership. The 
officers are as follows: President, W. L. Alexander, general 
claim agent, Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, Dallas; first 
vice-president, G. P. Reddick, claim agent, Dallas Consolidated 
Street Railway Company, Dallas; second vice-president. W. D. 
Herring, general claim agent, Sunset-Central lines, Houston; 
secretary and treasurer, L. T. Geiser, claim agent, San Antonio 
Traction, San Antonio. 





Railway Gardening Association. 


The sixth annual convention of the Railway Gardening Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Roanoke, Va., on August 13, 14 and 15. 
The program includes papers and discussions on various phases 
of railway gardening and several sight-seeing trips to points of 
interest. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


American ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PassENGER AND Ticket AcEnts.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 


eae ASSOCIATION OF FrEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN Exectric Raritway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
t.. New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American ExecrricaL Rartway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Raitway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 
annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 
American Rartway Bripce AND Buitpine Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
American Raitway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

American Rattway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

American Rartway Toot ForemMen’s Association.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
nN. HH. H., New Haven, Conn. 

AMERICAN Society For Testinc Materiats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

American Society oF Civit Encingers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; 1st and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AmeErRIcaAN Society OF ENGINEERING Conrractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SocriETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ ASSOCIATION.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Raitway AccouNnTING OFFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ,Ciaim AGENTS,—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. 

AssociaTION OF Rartway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 

est Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccouNnTING OFFICERS.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 

CanapIAN RaiLway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CrentTrAL Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E, K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Fittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicgut CLaim AssociaTIoN.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway CoNnGRESS.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raritway GENERAL ForREMEN’s AssociATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
ot tet Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociaTION.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 20, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way MaAstTeER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa, 
Convention, November 19-21, Chicago. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicago. 

aes = Buitpers’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

icago. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc, oF U. S. anp CANADA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13,. 
Denver, Col. 

NatTIonaAL Rattway AppLiaNnces Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Enctanp Rairtroap Cius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., ae York; 3d’ 
Friday in month, except: June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN Rai_roap Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF Raitroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Péoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Raritroap Cius oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rattway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, New York. 

Raitway Crus oF PittspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway EL vectricaL Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1028 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs, 

Raitway GarDENING AssocIATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, 0.3 

next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. 

Raitway DeEvELOPMENT AssociATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City South- 
ern, Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
Raitway Sicnaut Assocration,—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. 
ne neal AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
io. 

Rattway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. ros B. assocs. 
Raitway TeL. & Tet. ApPpLiance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 
RicuMonp Raitroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way AssociatTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Louis Raitway Crius.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
: Mo.; 2d Friday in month, ce June July and Aug., St. Louis. 
S1cNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F, . Edr@nds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
ork. Meetings with annual conventigg Railway Signal Association. 
Society oF Rartway Financia Orricers.—(. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta, Ga. 
SoutHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Ctus.--A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

Totepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomlr, Wades Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo. 

TraFFric CLtus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLtusp oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, july and August, New York. 

TraFFric CLus oF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CtLusB oF BurFrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 

ich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, Aug. 27-30, Chicago. 

WeEstTERN Canapa Rartway Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, aay and August, Winnipeg. 

WEsTERN Raitway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old — building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

WEsTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 





A meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League is to be 
held at the Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich. on July 17 and 18, 
at which reports will be received from various committees. 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Chicago & 
North Western and Missouri Pacific on July 7 established a 
new line of daily sleeping cars and chair cars between Minne- 
apolis, Sioux City and Kansas City. 


Shipments of anthracite coal in the month of June amounted 
to 6,199,428 tons. This is the largest quantity ever shipped in 
the month of June except in June, 1911, when the total was 
about 10,000 tons greater than this year. 


The Denver & Rio Grande on July 1 adopted the divisional 
form of organization instead of the departmental form. The 
same change was made on the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
System shortly after B. F. Bush became president. 


It is reported that the Canadian Pacific and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound have made a trackage agreement by 
which Canadian Pacific trains will enter Tacoma and Seattle, 
and the Puget Sound trains will run to Vancouver. 


Westbound shipments from New York by the trunk lines in 
the month of May amounted to 202,706 tons, as compared with 
177,301 tons in the samemonth of 1911. This increase of 14.1 
per cent. follows an increase of 9.3 per cent. last year over 1910. 


Reduced fares from trunk line territory to New York City 
for the benefit of merchants—a fare and a half for the round 
trip—will be in effect July 22 to 23; August 3 to 6; August 17 
to 20, and September 7 to 10. The return limit is 15 days in 
each case. 


The Southeastern Passenger Association has issued a notice 
that the roads members of the association have decided to 
abandon the policy of making low excursion rates during the 
summer months to such points as St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Washington. The explanation was 
given that the people of the south have acquired the habit of 
waiting for the cheap rates, thus reducing the regular business. 


The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie in the month of June 
hauled from its Lake Erie terminus 1,153,000 tons of iron ore, 
the largest monthly movement on record—57,000 tons more 
than in May, and 217,000 tons more than in June, 1911. The 
aggregate quantity of iron ore sent from Lake Superior ship- 
ping ports in the month of June was about 7,500,000 tons, or 
about 200,000 tons more than in the heaviest previous month, 
which was June, 1910. 


The investigation conducted by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Prouty, on the matter of freight rates on the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & Hartford, having 
gone over to the fall, without the railways having opportunity 
to state their side of the.case, Vice-president Byrnes of the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine has issued a statement 
asking the public to suspend judgment until both sides have 
been heard. He says that the company is handling its business 
in a manner that will compare well with other great railways 
of the country. 


Three directors of the Boston & Maine, Lucius Tuttle, E. F. 
Greene and F. C. Dumaine, who also are members of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, have sent to the Chamber a pro- 
test against the activity of the traffic agent of the Chamber in 
preparing complaints against the railways to be presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The protestants say 
that the directors and officers of the Chamber are not vested 
with plenary powers, but are to speak for the commercial and 
business interests of the city only as the Chamber may so di- 
rect. It is not their duty to aid in attacks on New England 
industries. Another protest has been presented by a number 
of business men. 


The Grand Trunk Terminals Warehouse Company, Limited, 
has been organized by interests affiliated with the Grand Trunk 
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and Grand Trunk Pacific to establish a chain of terminal ware- 
houses along the lines of the two companies from Montreal to 
the Pacific coast. Contracts have been entered into by which the 
railway companies agree to turn over to the warehouse company 
all their warehousing business for a period of 30 years. The 
first chain of warehouses will include Montreal, Toronto, Fort 
William, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. For the Montreal warehouse the property of the Mont- 
real Warehousing Company has been purchased, and its capacity 
will be increased three-fold. Work on the other warehouses will 
be started shortly. ‘The capitalization of the company will in- 
clude $6,500,000 of common stock and $10,000,000 of bonds, of 
which $5,000,000 will be issued at once. 


In the investigation which is being made by the government 
in connection with its suit against certain steamship lines al- 
leging illegal combinations, C. C. McCain, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association, testified last week concerning the al- 
lowances which in past years have been made by the trunk line 
railways in the shape of commissions on immigrant passengers. 
The agreement between the roads, which represented practice 
that was begun 30 years ago, called for the payment to the 
steamship agent of 10 per cent. where the railway fare exceeds 
$2.50. All of the lines participating in the operation of the joint 
ticket office at Ellis Island share equally in the traffic. The 
immigrant does not choose his route, and not more than one 
in a hundred of them would ever think of trying to choose it. 
Mr. McCain gave no testimony concerning eastbound steam- 
ship business, but he understands that, in conjunction with the 
railways west of Chicago, the steamship lines have made some 
attempt to divide the business. 


Contracts by which the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific are to run trains into Winnipeg have lately been entered 
into between the Canadian Northern and the Midland Railway of 
Manitoba. The Midland is owned by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, and is the operating company formed by them 
to carry on this joint enterprise. The trains of the American 
roads are to be run by their own crews, but they are not to do 
any local business. If, by order of the railway commission, or 
otherwise, local business should be done, the Canadian Northern, 
which owns the line, is to have 80 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts. Engines of 192 tons are to be used, and the Canadian 
Northern agrees within nine months to reconstruct the bridges 
where necessary, between Emerson and Portage Junction. 
Rails weighing 80 lbs. to the yard are also to be laid. The 
agreement runs for 20 years, with provision for a possible ex- 
tension to a term of 999 years. From Portage Junction into 
Winnipeg there is a second agreement similar to the first. At 
the Winnipeg terminal the tenant is to pay a rental of $2.50 for 
each revenue train movement, with 50 cents extra for every car 
in a train over eight. For cleaning cars the tenant will pay cost 
plus 10 per cent.; the same for repairs and supplies; for hous- 
ing each engine, $2.50 a day; for each boiler washing, $2.50, and 
for each tank of water, 50 cents; for storage of coal, 15 cents 
a ton. 





Parcel Room Charges. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has advanced the rate for stor- 
age of parcels, overcoats, suit cases, etc., at all its principal 
stations from 5 to 10 cents for every 24 hours. This is in 
furtherance of the policy adopted on the completion of the 
station at New York. Prior to that time the chargé was but 
5 cents. The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh have al- 
ways charged the higher rate. 





Condition of Cotton. 


The department of agriculture estimates that the number of 
acres of cotton in cultivation this year (1912) in the United 
States is about 93.0 per cent. of the area planted to cotton last 
year, equivalent to about 34,097,000 acres, as compared with 
36,681,000 acres indicated by the bureau’s revised estimate of 
last year’s planted area, a decrease of about 2,584,000 acres, or 
7.0 per cent. 

The condition of the growing crop on June 25 was 80.4 per 
cent. of the normal condition, as compared with 78.9 on May 
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| 25, 1912; 88.2 on June 25, 1911, and 80.7 the average condition Details for important crops in principal states follow: 
| for the past ten. years on, June 25. oto IS Winter Whar KE I 
' The: following table shows the details of area and condition Pér cont, Condition. 
by states: of U.S. - ha _ " 
/ States. acreage July l, June 1, July 1, July1, 
_ Area, 1912, in State. 1912. 1912, 1911. 10-yr. av. 
: ‘ Preliminary Estimate. ve NGBUBNAY ce, <:cle'e este dicls.oaes6 20.8 75 75 60 72 
; NR: fomtecigty, Condition, Nebraska ..........0. 11.1 72 74 58 84 
figures Per Ct. anes, ee 7.5 68 65 85 81 
) indicat- com- June 25, Oklahoma ............ 5.9 77 80 41 74 
i ing acres pared June May ——~— Pennsylvania ......... 4.8 88 89 73 88 
j States. planted — with 25, 25, Ten-yr. SIND osc6xcntuews 4.7 42 42 85 81 
in: T1911, 1911. Acres. 1912. 1912. 1911. av. 7S ee Oates a ee “a6 41 45 81 80 
WARIIIA® oes 010s 6% 44,000 98 43,000 87 89 98 84 OUMNGIN Sic cies dined cn 4.6 45 41 86 83 
N. Carolina. .....+. 1,657,000 94 1,558,000 83 87 89 82 Washington: 2 ...''se0s 3.8 94 96 97 90 
S,- Carolina, «..<<«.: 2,800,000 93 2,604,000 79 83 84 81 WinNT ee cave clan nieeces 2.9 83 86 85 83 
Georgia eee e eee eeees 5,579,000 90 5,021,000 fa 74 94 83 NCMNMAR fs casiwcns cones 2.7 53 55 90 83 
= PROM 65 Gaiesdiciaws 318,000 89 283,000 76 75 96 87 RMD dais Senne a sealers 2.2 85 89 62 70 
j pS 4,043,000 92 3,720,000 76 74 93 80 WEGHGUOIM. “od .c.ccscetesaw cis 7 | 71 71 88 81 
' Mississippi ......... 3,426,000 89 3,049,000 74 72 87 80 "TORROGSEO™ é-6.o's-456%0-00% 2.6 85 84 87 80 
LAOUIISNE o6csiceces 1,118,000 95 1,062,000 74 69 89 79 OOP IEo.o aia w'aig alacdaletes aie 2.4 102 , 101 90 90 
fn err rer 11,150,000 98 10,927,000 89 86 85 80 North Carolina: < «.¢0: 2.3 77 84 89 82 
Py 2,470,000 89 2,198,000 77 73 89 81 WESIVIEGO, sci veniececce 2.3 90 92 79 85 
: OMEPOEBE © S640 300s 850,000 94 799,000 76 74 87 84 CANGRSe wacw sclsis anne 15 79 80 83 78 
| ; DRIGOOUTE 66sec cae 132,000 83 110,000 75 74 90 84 RGU aie lacalaieeeiana wleréleaiece 13 94 97 99 94 
Oklahoma .......... 3,081,000 88 2,711,000 82 78 87 81 New York ..... gtelnererare i.2 76 81 87 86 
CONPORGIA 6 oi seucse 13,000 90 12,000 98 96 100 rie eee as a — sepecoaces 
—————— es a ee oa United States ..... 100.0 73.3 74.3 76.8 80.2 
United States..... 36,681,000 93 34,097,000 80.4 78.9 88.2 80.7 
} Spring Wheat. 
ig Per cent. Condition. 
General Crop Conditions. of U.S. -— — ~ 
Fs : =a States. acreage July l, June 1, July 1, Julyl, 
i The department of agriculture estimates crop condition to be in State. 1912. 1912. 1911. 10-yr. av. 
2 as follows: North Dakota ........ 42.4 92 96 88 86 
f For the United States: Nineties oc dejcsec 22.0 89 96 74 86 
} South Dakota ......... 19.3 83 95 33 83 
ti Acreage, 1912. Condition, July 1. Washington ........... 6.8 90 99 93 87 
‘ a ~ - Se Renee aes ae. Ses 
cies Siar ciniatiy, 10-yr. June 1, United States ..... 100.0 89.3 95.8 73.8 85.6 
of 1911. Acres. 1912. 1911. av. 1912. Com, 
Winter wheat.... 88.3 25,744,000 Tas 76.8 80.2 74.3 Acreage, 1912. Condition, July 1. 
Spring wheat.... 94.2 19,201,000 89.3 73.8 85.6 95.8 yas ise ee en 
All wheat ...... 90.7 44,945,000 80.1 75.6 82.8 83.5 States. Per cent. 
ROOT 25s upton ees 102.0 108,110,000 81.5 80.1 84.6 81.5 of 1911. Acres. 1912. 1911. 10-yr. av. 
ORES 5550 kaoweree 100.2 37,844,000 89.2 68.8 84.8 91.1 [ne ai 105 10,658,000 78 89 87 
RONRON. “e's.6-cneuew 99.3 7.574,000 88.3 72.1 86.0 91.1 Riraih oe hoo eee 102 10,047,000 83 98 86 
GE Ace saiene wine aes SAS means 88.2 85.0 89.9 87.7 Gera iS ee or 98 8,526,000 84 67 83 
White potatoes... 101.9 3,689,000 88.9 76.0 89.3 satis Weotitestenh < oss ees oie ices 102 7,574,000 80 82 84 
TORRES 66 cisia<s 117.9 1,194,200 87.7 72.6 84.6 Rane 1, ee rere aes 103 7,622,000 83 78 84 
BUGS cis Gira arale’s 108.5 2,992,000 88.9 80.9 «87.0 Poe Meee ne See ale 100 7,300,000 84 45 74 
BRE iv ihacatarewe'ersa 102.0 710,000 86.3 87.7 88.1 eee Ge a 96 5,448,000 90 40 83 
PRN > snes nance Sesto ere Fee 85.2 64.9 b81.4 89.8 Pina 6 ook kkn-wielas'ecors 102 4,947,000 77 91 86 
ARONER saneacesis Sreeens Pe 67.9 57.9 58.6 1230 *); C2 earners 105 4,095,000 77 89 84 
aan MOREE 6 denies, C Gxlea te 107 3,950,000 78 85 88 
a Nine-year average. Four-year average. Mamta i ac ska css: 100 3,600,000 82 90 88 
The amount of wheat remaining on farms July 1 is estimated Tenmessee «+ .-+-+ ++ ++. 98 3,332,000 86 ” 88 
’ WIGAN 6:4 saci ide sas 104 3,120,000 82 86 86 
at 3.8 per cent. of last year’s crop, or about 23,876,000 bu., as Aili. 5 .:connces 109 3,106,000 2 a4 93 
compared with 34,071,000 on July 1, 1911, and 35,929,000 on = Novth Carolina .....-. 104 2,808,000 88 9 89 
July 1, 1910. DARN 6 cesddiesinae sis 107 2,557,000 84 79 85 
The following gives the indicated yield per acre and compari- South Dakota .......- 108 2,495,000 76 94 85 
sons of total production. The indicated yield for 1912 is based = Minnesota ............ 103 2,266,000 78 98 82 
on the ratio of the average condition on July 1 to the final VERQIR s+ + <soneensees 108 i Sonnes be ” #0 
; TOURER 6 s03a-ce ow ase 101 1,818,000 77 72 80 
yield in the five years 1906-1910. Saath: Casclltescscsssxs 107 1,915,000 79st 85 
Total production MECH AGN 50:60:06. d0:;0/0 96 1,622,000 72 91 80 
Yield per acre. in millions of bushels. WU RODMAN ook serecint cre 102 1,632,000 77 96 84 
rf A ~ A ~\ Pennsylvania ......... 101 1,449,000 78 91 87 
Crop. 1911. 1906- 1911. 1910. 1909. Eanes —_— 
1912.a Final. 1910 av. 1912.a Final. Final. Census. United States ..... 102.2 108,110,000 81.5 80.1 84.6 
Bus. Bus. Bus. iii 
Winter wheat... 13.9 14.8 15.5 358 430 434 418 i ia Condition. 
Spring wheat... 14.1 9.4 13.4 271 191 201 265 of U.S. — i ~ 
All wheat ...... 14.0 12.5 14.6 629 621 635 683 States. acreage July 1, June 1, July 1, July1, e 
\ Chr Cerone 26.0 23.9 274 281i 2:53) 2/886 2,552 in State. 1912. 1912. 1911. = 10-yr. av. 
ats, Nevscckuas 30.1 24.4 28.4 1,139 922 1,186 1,007 ll sce ecceececcccone ip Fo pi 2s A 
Barley ........ 25.6 210 248 194 160 174 173 ct tate alll’ 91 96 67 4 
; DE sc isavinane 16.0 15.6 16.3 we 33 35 30 North Dakota ......... 6.1 91 96 84 86 
, White potatoes.. 95.5 80.9 96.8 352 293 349 389 econ se eeeeeeeeees 9 : : A 40 81 
) Tobacco, Ibs.... 844,9 893.7 828.0 1,009 905 1,103 1,056 - enaigiseaatin se eaatees 5.6 92 93 71 86 
DIGS: 446004004 b9.4 7.0 8.7 28 19 13 20 Indiana ......+.eeeeee 5.2 95 91 73 82 
DOL aetes 3.7 329 324 «+%.2% 23 2 I cao nantes onnssr = a = a 
aay, CODE 2655: c1.40 1.10 1.41 onal 47 61 eee Wishietth  .;icaxsasses 3.9 83 86 88 88 
‘ ea oC) ee ee 3.4 81 89 93 92 
" a Interpreted from condition reports. —- stceeeeees oe Po ro ss 4. 
i b Based on average for 1905-09. i a es = eae dou. ea we 
! c Based on average for 1908-10. a United States ..... 100.0 89.2 91.1 68.8 84.8 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has further suspended from July 6 to Janu- 
ary 6, certain schedules contained in Leland’s tariff, which in- 
crease rates for the transportation of coal, in carloads, from 
Galveston, Tex., to points in Louisiana. 


Examiner Doyle held a hearing in Chicago on July 8 on charges 
of discrimination in the rates on fresh meat between Austin, 
Minn., and Chicago as compared with those from Cedar Rapids, 
Ottumwa, and Mason City, Ia., to Chicago. 


The commission has further suspended from July 6 to Janu- 
ary 6, certain schedules shown in supplement 1 to Poteet’s 
tariff, which increase rates for the transportation of cooperage 
between Chicago and Salt Lake City, Utah, and other points. 


The commisison has further suspended from July 6 to Janu- 
ary 6, the supplement to the Pacific: Car Demurrage Bureau 
tariff, which advances from $1 per car per day to $3 per car 
per day demurrage charges on interstate shipments by carriers 
operating in California. 


The commission has further suspended from July 19 to Janu- 
ary 18, certain schedules contained in the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie tariff, which advance rates for the switch- 
ing of freight, in carloads, between St. Mary’s Transfer, Mich., 
and Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Transfer, Ontario. 


Examiner Gerry conducted a hearing at Chicago on July 1 
involving rates on barley in carloads from California, Nevada 
and Utah to Minneapolis and Missouri river points as compared 
with the rates to Chicago. The principal point at issue was an 
advance from 55 to 58 cents in the rate from California to the 
Missouri river, which had been suspended by the commission. 





Coal Rates Reduced. 


Pittsburgh vein Operators Association of Ohio v. Pennsyl- 
vania Company et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The rate of 85 cents per net ton applicable on bituminous 
coal in carloads from points in the Pittsburgh vein No. 8 coal 
district of Ohio to the Lake Erie ports of Huron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, when the transshipment by vessel to points outside 
of Ohio, was found to have been unreasonable and a rate of 
75 cents was prescribed for the future. (24 I. C. C., 280.) 





Reparation Awarded. 


Bascom-Porter Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Opinion by the commission: 

The rate of 16 cents per 100 lbs. for the transportation of 
lumber in carloads from El Paso, Tex., to Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
was found to be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 10 
cents. (24 I. C. C., 297.) 


Samuel Preston Davis v. St. Louts, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The rate of $4.15 per net ton for the transportation of cotton- 
seed meal and hulls in carloads from Monticello, Ark., to points 
of destination located on the Texas & Pacific in Louisiana, was 
found to have been unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that it exceeds $3.15 per ton. 


Pacific Stationery & Printing Company v. Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company et al. Opinion by the 
commission: 

The rates on printographs, writerpresses, planotypes, and 
addressing machines from La Cross, Wis., and Chicago, IIl., 
to Portland, Oreg., were found to be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed $4.50 per 100 Ibs. (24 I. C. C,, 299.) 





Complaint Dismissed. 


Edward T. Slider v. Southern Railway et al. 
commission: 

The rates from New Albany, Ind., to East St. Louis, IIl., and 
St. Louis, Mo., on coal, and to Louisville, Ky., on sand and 
gravel, were not found unreasonable. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis v. Anderson & Saline 
River et al. Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

The advanced rates upon hardwood and yellow pine from 
points of production in the southwest to St. Louis, Mo., were 
found to be just and reasonable. 


Opinion by the 
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Chatiin Coal Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The rate of $1.75 per ton applied on a carload of coal screen- 
ings from Chicago to Platteville, Wis., was not found to have 
been unreasonable. 





Spur Track Not a Team Track. 


Railroad Commission of Arkansas v. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Company. Opinion by the com- 
mission: 

The commission found that the defendant is not required to 
switch a car, containing an interstate shipment of coal, from 
another line connection at Fort Smith, Ark., to its own team 
track for unloading by the consignee. A spur track at Little 
Rock, Ark., built jointly by the defendant and the state of 
Arkansas for the convenient delivery of cars loaded with mate- 
rial for use in the erection of a new capitol building at that 
point, is not a team track in the ordinary meaning of that term, 
and the defendant’s refusal to switch two carloads of marble, 
intended for the capitol building, from another line connected 
at Little Rock to the spur track, upon demand, was found to 
have been contrary to its switching tariff, and therefore in vio- 
lation of the act to regulate commerce. (24 I. C. C., 292.) 





Sand and Gravel Rates Not Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of sand and gravel in carloads, 
from Janesville, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., and between other 
points. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

By the tariff intended to become effective March 15, 1912, 
the carriers increased the rates on gravel and sand from points 
on their lines to Chicago and its suburbs from 1% cents and 
134 cents (according to whether the destination was situated 
in what is known as the inner or outer zone) to 2 cents and 3 
cents respectively. This tariff was suspended by the commis- 
sion. The commission found that the burden of proof of the 
reasonableness of the increased rates rested with the carriers, 
and, as the evidence was not conclusive, an order will be is- 
sued requiring the carriers to maintain the present rates. (24 
L 4.6. ae 





Conference Rulings. 


It is unlawful for a carrier to disclose to a shipper the name 
of the ultimate consignee of a shipment reconsigned in transit 
by the original consignee. 

Where a shipment leaves a point of origin in a single car 
and for the convenience of the carriers is transferred in tran- 
sit into two cars which are subsequently detained at the des- 
tination beyond the free time, demurrage should be assessed as 
for one car only so long as either car is detained, and in 
such cases switching, reconsignment and diversion charges 
should be assessed as for one car only. y 

Where coal consigned to tidewater was held in the cars at 
the port awaiting the arrival of a vessel, which had been de- 
layed by storms, the demurrage charges might not lawfully 
be waived because the delay was due to conditions beyond the 
control of the rail carrier. 

Colon, although within the canal zone, is governed by the 
Republic of Panama, therefore shipments from the United 
States to that point are entitled to export rates. 

An allowance, purporting to be made under section 15, must 
be regarded as a concession from the rate unless duly pub- 
lished by the carrier on its tariffs, and thus made available to 
all shippers furnishing a like facility or performing a like serv- 
ice of transportation in connection with their traffic. 

Where it is desired to move to another station a messenger 
carired on the pay rolls of an express company, who also acts 
as baggage man for a rail line, 45 per cent. of the salary paid 
him by the former being refunded to it by the latter, the rail- 
way company may not lawfully transport his household goods 
free or at rates other than those duly established. 

In awarding reparation the commission will recognize an as- 
signment by a consignor to a consignee, or vice versa, but will 
not recognize an assignment to a stranger to the transportation 
records. 

A rule, lawfully incorporated in the tariffs of a carrier, 
stating that it will pay for telegrams from consignees to ship- 
pers when they contain nothing in addition to the necessary 
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specific instruction to route the shipments over its rails, is not 
objectionable. 

A railway company and a telegraph company may exchange 
service with respect to strictly company matters on the basis 
of their agreement. 

When the consignment is to, or in care of the carrier itself 
for the purpose of being forwarded by that carrier from the 
point of reecipt at the regular rate over its own line and con- 
nections according to the routing instructions, and when no 
lawful through rate is-defeated, and no discrimination or other 
violation of the act results, conference rules 98 and 337 do 
not apply. In no case may the same person act as the agent 
for the carrier and the shipper. 

When the definite address of a consignee is noted upon the 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the initial and of each suc- 
ceeding carrier to transmit that address to connections par- 
ticipating in the movement, and the duty of the delivering 
carrier to send notice of arrival to that address. The car- 
rier at fault in this respect will be held liable for demurrage 
or storage accruing as the result of the failure of the notice 
to reach the consignee. 





Milling-in-Transit Privileges. 

In re investigation into the substitution of tonnage at transit 
points. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

The commission has power to regulate all transit privileges. 
In 18 I. C. C., 280, the commission made a number of findings 
in regard to transit privileges, but since that time varying con- 
structions have been placed upon those findings, with the result 
that shippers in districts where the spirit of the law is followed 
are discriminated against in favor of the shippers in the dis- 
tricts where only the letter of the law is obeyed. To eliminate 
this discrimination, the commission made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the conditions under which transit privileges are op- 
erative throughout the country. This investigation revealed gross 
violations of the law in certain sections of the country. The 
commission decided that the only way to minimize these viola- 
tions at transit points was to adopt a code of unambiguous rules 
and to provide for proper policing. The duty of properly and 
effectively policing the transit privileges falls primarily upon 
the carrier. The commission suggests that policing can be most 
effectively accomplished by means of inspection bureaus, which 
would be agents of the carriers in the discharge of a duty im- 
posed on them by law. The commission arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions in regard to rules for extending transit privi- 
leges: At the time of each shipment, certificates shall be fur- 
nished, by those shipping out of a transit house, as to whether or 
not the commodity is entitled to a transit privilege, and also 
whether the commodity has or has not. previously been accorded 
a transit privilege; and if any commodity entitled to a transit 
privilege has been mixed with the contents of a transit house. 
Such certificates shall be furnished as to each shipment from the 
transit house. 

A daily report shall be issued from the transit house to the car- 
rier or policing agent of the carrier, which shall show at the 
close of business each day the classification of the receipts and 
shipments of the total movement into and out of the transit 
house. If any of the commodity contained therein is to be ac- 
corded the right of transit, this report shall show all tonnage 
handled through the transit house as follows: All grain and 
grain products handled; point of origin of the grain and destina- 
tion of the product, and whether received or forwarded by rail, 
boat, wagon or otherwise, which record must clearly show in 
pounds separately: Grain received by rail; grain received by 
boat; grain received by wagon; grain transferred from elevator 
to mill; grain products forwarded by rail, local or nontransit; 
grain products disposed of locally, by rail or wagon; grain 
products forwarded by rail, transit; grain products forwarded by 
boat, transit; grain products transferred, and total tonnage 
on hand. 

There shall be recorded with the policing agent within a 
reasonable time after the shipment has been received at the 
transit point all paid expense bills. 

The surplus billing, that is to say, all billing which does not 
represent grain actually on hand, shall be canceled absolutely 
at the close of each business day. 

Transit privileges shall be extended only where the billing 
on the inbound movement shall show sufficient detail as to the 
character of the commodity; that is to say, billing should state 
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whether the commodity is white corn, yellow corn, mixed corn, 
etc. Where the billing does not show this information it must be 
accompanied by a certificate from some proper authority as to 
the specific nature of the inbound commodity prior to the time 
when it may be forwarded on the transit privilege. 

No transit privilege shall be accorded except where the out- 
bound billing shall show full reference to the inbound billing. 

Transit privileges upon grain and grain products shall be ex- 
tended for a period not exceeding one year from the date of 
the expense bills, and at the expiration of this period all transit 
privileges shall absolutely cease, and full local rates, commodity 
or class, shall be assessed for any movement of the commodity 
whatsoever, both for the movement into and out of the transit 
point. 

In extending a transit privilege upon the products of wheat a 
daily deduction shall be made of 1 per cent. of the weight of 
the wheat inbound, when the wheat has been manufactured at 
the transit point. In extending a transit privilege on malt there 
shall be a daily deduction from the inbound weight of the barley 
of 16 per cent.; on corn that has been dried at the transit point, 
a daily deduction from the weight of the corn of 10 per cent.; 
on corn which has been shelled at the transit point, a daily deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent.; on the products of corn milled at the transit 
point, a daily deduction of 1 per cent. from the weight of the 
corn; on grains that have been cleaned and clipped at the transit 
point, a daily deduction of 13 per cent.; the actual loss to be 
balanced and deducted at intervals not less than four times 
a year. 

In according a transit privilege on the products of grain milled 
in transit, including mixed feed, a policing authority shall be 
required to daily balance the outbound movement of the products 
against the inbound movement of the grain upon the basis of the 
well-known average ratios of the products to the particular grain, 
the actual divisions to be balanced at intervals not less than 
four times a year. 

The same general principles as to the balancing of the ma- 
terial or grain account against the products moving from the 
transit point shall supply to mixed feeds. (24 I. C. C., 304.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Texas railway commission has announced that a pub- 
lic hearing will be held on August 13 to consider the proposed 
adoption of certain regulations in connection with express ship- 
ments within the state, including the rates for refrigerating 
shipments of fruit and vegetables. 


The New York State Public Service Commission has ordered 
the New York Telephone Company to discontinue the use of 
the word “telegram” as a call word for Western Union (or any 
other) telegraph offices. The company is directed to establish 
rules under which a person wishing to telephone a telegram to 
a Western Union office may say “Western Union,” and one 
desiring to send to a Postal telegraph office may say “Postal.” 


* Since the telephone company acquired control of the Western 


Union telegraph lines, the word “telegram” has been prescribed 
as a call to be used by telephone subscribers, the telephone op- 
erator being depended upon to select the proper telegraph office. 
The rule thus favoring the Western Union is declared to be an 
unjust discrimination against the Postal Company. 





COURT NEWS. 





In the Federal Court at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 9, fines 
aggregating $14,000 were imposed on the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
for payment of illegal rebates. 

The Northern Pacific has filed in the Superior Court of 
Pierce county, Wash., a petition asking a review of the recent 
order of the public service commission reducing distributive 
class rates. The petition does not, however, ask for an in- 
junction restraining the enforcement of the order and the rates 
were made effective July 8. 

Judge Trieber of the United States District Court at St. Louis 
on July 8 held that the Supreme Court decision in the case 
against the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis does not 
abolish the bridge arbitrary, as contended by the government, but 
recognizes it and refers it to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The question of entering a final decree 
in the case was before the court. 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


L. C. Gilman, assistant to the president of the Great Northern, 
has had his office removed from St. Paul, Minn., to Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles F. Groves, car accountant of the Central of Georgia, 


has been elected secretary, succeeding John Bell, resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 


B. L. Abney, division counsel of the Southern Railway, with 
office at Columbia, S. C., has been appointed counsel for South 
Carolina, with office at Columbia. 


S. T. Bledsoe, of the legal firm of Cottingham & Bledsoe, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been appointed general attorney for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at Oklahoma City. 


J. G. Drew, general auditor of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Moun- 
tain system, has been elected vice-president in charge of account- 
ing. J. G. Livengood, auditor of disbursements, succeeds Mr. 
Drew. 


W. T. Rowen has been appointed auditor of freight accounts 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding T. O. Edwards, resigned to go to another 
company. 


G. H. Miller, acting auditor of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route at Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed general auditor, 
with office at Vancouver, and the office of acting auditor has 
been abolished. 


W. P. Clough, a director and a member of the executive 
committee of the Northern Pacific, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding J. N. Hill, resigned. Mr. Hill’s resignation 
is said to be due to ill health. 


James G. Wilson, assistant general attorney of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with office at Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed assistant interstate commerce at- 
torney of the Harriman Lines, with office at Chicago, succeeding 
H. A. Scandrett, promoted. 


Theodore H. Burgess, whose appointment as assistant com- 
merce counsel of the Erie Railroad, with office at 30 Church 
street, New York, has been announced in these columns, was 
born in Auburn, N. Y., September 20, 1882. He graduated 
from the Auburn high school in 1899, and from Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1903, and from the Albany law school in 1906. He 
began railway work in February, 1908. Previous to this he had 
been admitted to the New York bar in the fall of the year he 
left law school, and had worked with three different firms in 
New York. His work on the Erie had been more or less de- 
voted to I. C. C. cases, and since 1910 he has been engaged ex- 
clusively in commission work. 


William McKinley Duncan, whose appointment as receiver of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with office at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been announced in these columns, was born May 19, 1873, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was educated at the Rayen school, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and at Cornell University, was admitted to the bar 
in 1894 and was attorney for the Cleveland, Akron & Canton from 
1894 to 1897. From 1897 to 1905 he was with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie in the law department and with the receiver, and from 
1905 to 1908 he was general attorney of the Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal, the West Side Belt and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. A 
receiver was appointed for the Wheeling & Lake Erie in June, 
1908, when Mr. Duncan was made general attorney for the re- 
ceiver, which office he held until June 20, 1912, the date of his 
appointment as receiver. 


Charles Shirley Goldsborough, who, as previously announced, 
has been appointed assistant to the president of the Erie, was 
born in Talbot county, Md. He was cducated in the public 
schools at Baltimore and went to Baltimore City College until 
he was 15. He began railway work with the Erie in November, 
1889, as clerk in the office of the general roadmaster. Two 
years later he was made chief clerk to the general superintend- 
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ent, and was later promoted to superintendent of the Rochester 
division, becoming later superintendent of.the Allegheny di- 
vision, then superintendent of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western and the Wilkesbarre & Eastern. In 1903 he was given 
charge of President Underwood’s office, and was also made 
president of the Bath & Hammondsport from October 10, 1903, 
to October 14, 1905. In 1912 he was made assistant to the 
president. 


Henry Edward Farrell, whose election as vice-president in 
charge of freight traffic of the St. Louis Southwestern, with of- 
fice at St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age Ga- 
zette of April 26, was 
born October 11, 1864, at 
Detroit, Mich., and re- 
ceived a public school 
education. He began 
railway work in 1877 
with the Michigan Cen- 
tral at Detroit, Mich. 
as a messenger, and 
previous to October 1, 
1885, he was with the 
Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee and the 
Great Western of Can- 
ada, both now parts of 
the Grand Trunk Sys- 
tem, with the Chicago, & 
North Western and the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, in various ca- 
pacities in local freight 
office work. He went 
with the Missouri Pa- 
cific in October, 1885, as 
cotton rate clerk in the 
office of the traffic manager, at Galveston, Tex.; was subse- 
quently chief rate clerk in the general freight office of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central, and in August, 1888, he went with the St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas, now the St. Louis Southwestern, 
where he was consecutively commercial agent at Waco, Tex., 
chief clerk in the traffic department and assistant general freight 
agent. He was made general freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern of Texas in September, 1898, and in March, 1901, 
was made freight traffic manager of the system. In May, 1901, 
he was elected also second vice-president of the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas, and since April 22, 1912, he has been vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the St. Louis Southwestern. 





H. E. Farrell. 


Thomas Oliver Edwards, who has been appointed auditor of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at St. Louis, Mo., as 
has been announced in these columns, was born June 30, 1864, 
in Texas, where he re- 
ceived a2 common school 
education. He __ began 
railway work in 1880 in 
the roadway depart- 
ment of the Houston & 
Texas Central, and from 
August, 1881, to Febru- 
ary, 1886, he was with 
a number of different 
roads as telegraph op- 
erator and station agent. 
From February 1, 1886, 
Mr. Edwards was con- 
secutively, for over ten 
years, clerk in the of- 
fice of the auditor of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dal- 
las, Tex.; for about two 
years auditor for the re- 
ceiver of the Waco & 
Northwestern at Waco, 
Tex.; for four months 
chief clerk to the audi- 
tor of the St. Louis 
Southwestern of Texas at Tyler, Tex.; for seven months travel- 
ing auditor of the Texas & Pacific, and for four years chief 





T. O. Edwards. 
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clerk to the auditor of the Fort Worth & Denver City at Fort 
Worth, Tex. For six months, from July 1, 1903, he was’ clerk 
in the ‘officé of the comptroller of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Chicago, and on January 1, 1904, was appointed audi- 
tor of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany and the Louisiana Western Railroad, comprising the lines 
of the Southern Pacific in Louisiana. On November 1, 1911, 
he was appointed auditor of freight accounts of the Southern Pa- 
cific at San Francisco, Cal., which office he resigned on June 30, 
to become auditor of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


Operating Officers. 


A. N. Williams has been appointed superintendent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, with office at Trinity, Tex., 
succeeding W. P. Danforth, promoted. 


J. H. Reich has been appointed car accountant of the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico and the Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western, with office at Houston, Tex. 


George Hannauer, general superintendent of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt at Gibson, Ind., has been appointed general man- 
ager, with office at Gibson, and his former title has been 
abolished. 


H. Wheeler, superintendent of the stage lines of the White 
Pass & Yukon Route at White Horse, Yukon Territory, has 
been appointed superintendent of the River division and the mail 
service department, with office at White Horse, succeeding Will- 
iam Taylor, resigned, as superintendent of the River division. 


G. W. Heggenberger, trainmaster of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been appointed train- 
master, with office at Rock Island, IIl., succeeding F. W. Rosser, 
promoted; and W. E. Warren has been appointed trainmaster, 
with office at Rock Island, succeeding W. A. Sheahan, resigned. 
C. W. Lafler, chief despatcher on the Illinois division, has been 
appointed trainmaster, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, and L. 
F. Creagan succeeds Mr. Lafler. 


J. E. Taussig, superintendent of terminals of the Galveston. 
Harrisburg & San Antonio at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Houston division, with office at San An- 
tonio, Tex., succeeding H. F. Anderson, and H. J. Micksch, 
assistant superintendent at Houston, succeeds Mr. Taussig. 
R. M. Hoover, assistant superintendent of the G. H. & S. A. at 
El! Paso, Tex., has been appointed superintendent of the Houston 
& Texas Central, with office at Ennis, Tex., succeeding W. T. 
Hall, assigned to other duties. W. H. Connolly succeeds Mr. 
Hoover. 


Traffic Officers. 


C. L. Montgomery has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Wabash, with office at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding Paul 
J. Fischer, promoted. 


H. T. Chism has been appointed freight soliciting agent of 
the Southern Railway, with headquarters in Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding R. C. Hicks, resigned. 


George Hadden has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Idaho Northern, with office at Nampa, Idaho, succeeding E. P. 
Shaw, assigned to other duties. 


W. G. Chamberlain has been appointed soliciting agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding A. L. Burnet, promoted. 


J. W. Melone has been appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Putnam building, Daven- 
port, Iowa, succeeding N. D. Harding, resigned. 


W. H. Maas has been appointed contracting freight agent of 
the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain System, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding C. K. Anderson, resigned to accept service 
with another company. 


E, J. Bryant, traveling passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been. appointed traveling 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
office at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Albert Daniels, soliciting freight agent of the Central of 
Georgia at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed traveling freight 
agent with office at Cincinnati, succeeding C. R. Dassell, resigned 
to accept service with another company. 
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Paul P. Hastings, general freight and passenger ,agent of the 
Santa Fe, Prescott &4Phodenix at Preseotty Ariz.} has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Coast Lines, with office at San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A. Gormaly, commercial agent of the Grand Trunk at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed commercial agent, with office at 
Chicago, succeeding H. E. Graves, retired on a pension. W. H. 
Burke, traveling freight agent at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Gormaly. 


C. B. Woodul, who was recently appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Muscatine North & South, 
has been appointed general freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Muscatine, Iowa, succeeding G. B. Birch, re- 
signed. 


G. C. White, industrial agent of the Sonora Railway and 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, has been appointed assistant 
general freight and passenger agent, with office at Guaymas, 
Sonora, Mex., succeeding E. E. Partridge, resigned to engage 
in other business. 


Stephen Lounsberry, city passenger agent of the Great North- 
ern at New York City, has been appointed general eastern pas- 
senger agent of that road and general passenger of the Northern 
Steamship Company, with office in New York City, succeeding 
Wesley M. Lowrie, resigned. 


W. R. Beattie has been appointed agricultural commissioner 
of the St. Louis Southwestern and the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas; and W. J. Doyle, assistant agricultural and industrial 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed industrial and immi- 
gration commissioner, with office at St. Louis. 


T. E. King has been appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with office at Atlantic National 
Bank building, Jacksonville, Fla. He succeeds to the duties of 
J. D. Bowden, commercial agent, with office at Tampa, Fla., 
resigned to go to another company. The office of commercial 
agent at Tampa has been abolished. 


C. A. Matthews, general agent in the passenger department cf 
the Northern Pacific at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent, with office at St. Paul, Minn.; and E. 
FE. Nelson, chief clerk in the passenger department at St. Paul, 
has also been appointed assistant general passenger agent, with 
office at St. Paul. A. C. Odenbaugh, city passenger agent at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Matthews. 


The position of general eastern passenger agent of the Great 
Northern has been abolished, and Stephen Lounsberry has been 
appointed general agent, passenger department, with office at 
New York. The agencies at Philadelphia, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh will hereafter report directly to the general passenger 
agent at St. Paul. Mr. Lounsberry has also been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Northern Steamship Company, 
succeeding W. M. Lowrie. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Grant Gordon has been appointed passenger yardmaster of the 
Grand Trunk at Toronto Union Station. 


W. D. Johnston, division master mechanic of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, with office at Palestine, Tex., has 
resigned. 


Carl Gray, Jr., has been appointed assistant engineer of the 
Oregon Electric Railway and the United Railways Company, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


J. R. Decker, assistant signal engineer of the Michigan Cen- 
tral at Detroit, Mich, has been appointed division engineer, 
with office at Bay City, Mich., succeeding E. R. Lewis, resigned 
to accept service with another company. 


W. L. Rohbock, assistant to the chief engineer of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed acting 
chief engineer, with office at Cleveland, succeeding H. T. 
Douglas, Jr., chief engineer, resigned to go with the Chicago & 
Alton. 


L. R. Johnson, assistant superintendent of motive power, 
eastern lines, of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed general superintendent of the Angus shops dis- 








trict, and H. Osborne has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power, succeeding Mr. Johnson. 


J. R. Sexton, master mechanic of the Missouri division and 
the Shopton shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Shop- 
ton, Iowa, has been appointed mechanical superintendent of the 
Western lines, Northern district, with office at La Junta, Colo., 
succeeding M. J. Drury, promoted. J. P. McMurray has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Rio Grande division, with 
office at Albuquerque, N. Mex., succeeding L. A. Mattimore. 


R. J. Turnbull, acting superintendent of machinery of the east- 
ern district of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, with office at St. Louis, has been appointed mechanical 
superintendent of the entire Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, with office at St. Louis. W. L. Tracy, 
assistant superintendent of machinery of the western district, 
with office at Kansas City, has been appointed general master 
mechanic of the eastern district, with office at St. Louis. W. C. 
Smith, master mechanic, with office at Kansas City, has been 
appointed general master mechanic of the western district, with 
office at Kansas City. D. W. Cunningham, assistant superintend- 
ent of machinery of the southern district, with office at Little 
Rock, has been appointed general master mechanic of the south- 
ern district, with office at Little Rock. The office of superin- 
tendent of machinery has been abolished and the duties hereto- 
fore performed by that officer have been assumed by the mechan- 
ical superintendent. The office of assistant superintendent of 
machinery of each district has been abolished and the duties of 
these officers have been assumed by the general master 
mechanics of these districts. 


Purchasing Officers. 
C. J. Rogers, acting purchasing agent of the White Pass & 


Yukon Route at Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent, with office at Vancouver. 


B. F. Aikens has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Michigan Central, with office at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
J.-F. Farrell, resigned to go to another company. 





OBITUARY. 





E. Luckett, superintendent of the Tallulah Falls Railway, 
died on July 4 after some weeks’ illness. 


H. P. Dwight, president of the Great Northwestern Tele- 
graph Company, died at his home in Toronto, Ontario, July 4, 
at the age of 84. 


D. D. Colvin, engineer of maintenance of way of the National 
Railways of Mexico, with office at Mexico City, Mex., was 
drowned in a washout on the Guadalajara branch of the road on 
July 2 


Hugh J. Chisholm, president of the Portland & Rumford Falls 
and of the Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lakes, and president of 
the Oxford Paper Company, died at his home in New York on 
July 8. 


Cecil B. Smith, a prominent Canadian civil engineer and for- 
mer chairman of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission, died at Toronto, June 29, at the age of 47. Mr. 
Smith was resident engineer in the construction of the North- 
ern Pacific Junction, now a part of the Canadian Pacific, and 
also was engaged in the location of the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo. This was in 1889; and for the next three years he was 
engaged in railway work in the United States. 


Edwin Borden, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on June 30. 
Mr. Borden was born April 16, 1853, at Palestine, Tex. He 
began railway work in 1872 as operator and despatcher on the 
Wilmington & Weldon and the Wilmington, Columbia & Au- 
gusta. In February, 1885, he became chief operator and des- 
patcher on the Wilmington division of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with which the W. & W. and the W. C. & A. became consoli- 
dated. In 1889 he was chief operator and train despatcher, and 
in August, 1889, became assistant superintendent of transpor- 
tation. Two years later he was appointed superintendent of 
transportation, and on November 1, 1902, was made general 
superintendent of transportation, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








Tue CanapiAn Paciric has ordered twenty-five locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE VIRGINIAN is said to be in the market for 15 loco- 
motives. This item has not been confirmed. 


THe Cuicaco, MitwaukeEeE & St. Paut has ordered 10 Mallet 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE WarREN, JOHNSVILLE & SALINE River has ordered 1 con- 
solidation locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE Denver & Rio Granne has ordered 16 Mallet locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company, and 14 mikado loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The Mallet loco- 
motives will have 26 in. and 40 in. x 32 in. cylinders, 57 in. driv- 
ing wheels, and in working order will weigh 465,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue LitcHFieLp & Mantson has ordered 100 pene cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tuer CenTRAL New ENGLAND is in the market for 900 box cars 
and 100 end-door box cars and 50 flat cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMEeNT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for two second-hand, 50-ton, steel underframe, 
wooden drop-bottom coal cars, and for some 40 ft. flat cars of 
80,000 Ibs. capacity. 


THe SEABOARD Arr Line has ordered 10 coaches, 7 combina- 
tion passenger and baggage cars and 7 combination baggage and 
mail cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, and 6 dining 
cars from the Pullman Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tuer SouTHERN Raitway has ordered 17,700 tons of rails from 
the Tennesese Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


THe WESTERN MaryLanp has ordered 2,100 tons of open- 
hearth rails from the Carnegie Steel Company, and 2,700 tons of 
rails from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—Steel manufacturers say that 
the industry is now in a stronger position than it has been at any 
time since the first of the year. Prices are satisfactory and firm, 
and the volume of orders is large, particularly on the part of the 
railways. The rail orders on the books of the various compa- 
nies are larger than they have been for five years. One company 
was even forced to refuse a 6,000 ton rail order on account of the 
congested condition at its mills. The rail mills of the Steel Cor- 
poration are operating at full capacity, and the orders on hand 
are sufficient to keep them running at the same pace for the bal- 
ance of the year. 





The Anglo-Chilean Nitrate & Railway Company, Chile, has 
been authorized to construct a railway between Santa Ana and 
Coya, a distance of 19 miles. 


The construction of the railway between San Felipe, Guate- 
mala, and Quezaltenango, which is 7,800 ft. above the sea level, 
is progressing rapidly. An 8-mile section of the roadbed has al- 
ready been graded and is now ready for rail laying. The rail- 
way is being built under the direct supervision of the government 
of Guatemala. 


The Chilean government is considering proposals made by 
financiers and promoters of various nationalities to lease the 
state railways. Hitherto the operation of the state railways 
has resulted in enormous deficits and these deficits are largely 
responsible for the weak financial condition of-the country. It 
is expected that the traffic on the Chilean railways will show 
enormous increases after the Panama Canal has been opened 
because the traffic from Argentina to the Pacific coast will have 
to pass through Chile as the passage through the Straits of 
Magellan will probably become obsolete after that time. 
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_ Supply Trade News. 


The plant of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, De- 
troit, Mich., was totally destroyed by fire on July 1. The loss is 
estimated at $300,000. 


The Gould Coupler Company, New York, has let contracts for 
a 600-ft. x 150-ft. addition to its steel plant at Depew, N. Y. 
The new building will be equipped with cranes, compressed air, 
sand blasts, etc. 





The Railway Motor Car Company, Marion, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000 to make motor cars 
for use in railway section work. The directors are: W. O. 
Worth, J. D. Worth, Hiram Beschore, G. R. Stewart and Eben 
H. Wolcott. 


Louis E. Carlton, president of the Heywood Brothers & Wake- 
field Company, Wakefield, Mass., died at his home in Gardner, 
Mass., July 4, at the age of 50. Mr. Carlton was also president 
of the First National Bank of Gardner, and was a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention in 1908. 


The U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New York, will 
no longer act as agent for axles made by the Carbon Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. On July 1 the company took over the ac- 
count of the Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of heat-treated traction axles, tender and driving axles, 
crank pins, side and driving rods, equalizers, etc. 


Charles H. Burt, recently an inspector for the Block Signal 
and Train Control Board of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and formerly in the signal department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River, has gone to the Robinson Coupler 
Company, Washington, D. C., which company is introducing the 
Robinson automatic air and steam hose connector. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 
ceived an order from the Pennsylvania Railroad for substation 
apparatus, for installation on the West Jersey & Seashore, con- 
sisting of one 2,250 kw. 2-unit, 2-bearing reversible frequency 
changer set, three 700 kv.-a transformers, and one 20,000 cu. 
ft. blower set and switchboard. This machine will be used to 
convert 60-cycle power, purchased from the Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Company, Atlantic City, N. J., into 25-cycle power to supple- 
ment the present power station of the West Jersey & Seashore 
for the operation of its electric division between Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Atlantic City. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has purchased 
the properties and business of the Diamond Rubber Company, 
New York, and hereafter the two organizations will be operated 
as one. The officials of the enlarged company will be as follows: 
B. G. Work will continue as president; H. E. Raymond will 
continue as second vice-president and sales manager; C. H 
Raymond will continue as secretary; W. A. Means will con- 
tinue as treasurer; F. A. Hardy, formerly president of the Dia- 
mond company, has been made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; F. H. Mason, formerly vice-president of the Goodrich 
company, has been made vice-chairman of the board of directors; 
A. H. Marks, formerly vice-president and general manager of 
the Diamond company, has been made first vice-president and 
general manager; E. C. Shaw, formerly manager of works of 
the Goodrich company, has been made second vice-president 
and works manager; W. B. Miller, formerly secretary of the 
Diamond company, has been made second vice-president and 
assistant sales manager; G. E. Norwood, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Diamond company, has been made assistant 
treasurer. The Diamond Rubber Company will hereafter oper- 
ate as the Diamond Sales Division of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, Lima, Ohio, has 
been reorganized as the Lima Locomotive Corporation. The 
new corporation has sold to Redmond & Company, New York, 
the entire issue of $2,000,000 first mortgage 20-year sinking fund 
gold bonds, callable at 110, on any interest date, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the erection of additional buildings, pur- 
chase of equipment and for working capital. The new plant 
will provide employment for 4,000 men. For many years the old 
company made only geared locomotives, but during the past ten 
years it has steadily increased its output of locomotives of all 
classes until further extensions have become necessary. The new 
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corporation owns 43 acres of land at Lima, Ohio, on which there 
is a modern plant, having a capacity of 400 engines per year. 
This capacity will be increased to 900 or 1,000 locomotives a 
year. The net earnings for the past seven years, after deducting 
for depreciation, have averaged two and a third times the inter- 
est on the new bonds. The directors are: A. L. White, Ira P. 
Carnes, W. T. Agerter, O. J. Thomen, George L. Wall and 
Merle Middleton, who is chairman of the Board. The company 
will be under the management of the same official staff as hereto- 
fore with the officers as follows: President, A. L. White; vice- 
president, George L. Wall;. secretary and theasurer, W. T. 
Agerter. 


The plan submitted to the stockholders of the Hall Signal 
Company, New York, and mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of May 24, has been modified. Under the new plan the preferred 
stock of the new company will be sold to the stockhoiders of the 
present Hall Signal Company at $80 per share instead of at $100, 
or par, as provided for under the old plan. Each stockholder 
is entitled to subscribe on or before July 15 for an amount of 
preferred stock of the new company equal to 62% per cent. of 
the stockholder’s holdings in the Hall Signal Company. In order 
to make this change the authorized issue of preferred stock of 
the new company will be increased from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 
of which $1,250,000 will be sold to the present stockholders of the 
old company and $1,000,000 will be held in the treasury to be 
exchanged for the 6 per cent. 20-year convertible debenture bonds 
to be issued under the plan. The former plan provided for the 
payment of $500,000 common stock to the readjustment commit- 
tee for its services, its expenses and its counsel. This committee 
has voluntarily decided to relinquish its claim to this stock and, 
instead, will divide it pro rata among all the stockholders of the 
Hall Signal Company, whether they subscribe for new stock or 
not, provided they assent to this plan. Therefore, each stock- 
holder who has subscribed or will subscribe for new preferred 
stock will receive common stock of the new company equal to 
25 per cent. of his present holdings in the Hall Signal Company, 
in addition to the amount of common stock which his subscrip- 
tion entitles him to. As an illustration, the holder of $200 of 
the stock of the Hall Signal Company will, for a subscription of 
$100, receive $125 of the preferred stock of the new company and 
$250 of the common stock of the new company. An underwriting 
syndicate has been formed which has agreed to take all the pre- 
ferred stock of the new company not subscribed for by the stock- 
holders of the Hall Signal Company. The stock will be sold to 
the underwriting syndicate at the same price and on the same 
terms at which the stock is offered to the stockholders, except 
that the syndicate will not get the additional 25 per cent. of com- 
mon stock already mentioned. Each subscriber to the under- 
writing syndicate will receive a commission of 5 per cent. in 
cash and 50 per cent. in common stock. 





Exhibitors at Tool Foremen’s Convention. 


The following is a list of the exhibitors at the convention of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association in Chicago 
this week: 


American Specialty Co., Chicago.—Drill sockets. ? 

Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Grinding wheels and ma- 
terials. Represented by C. C. Schneider and J. P. McCann. | 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago.—General line of pneumatic tools. 
Represented by C. E. Walker, J. C. Campbell, A. C. Anderson and 
T. A. Bock. ’ mre 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Air drills, riveting ham- 
mers, chipping and calking hammers. Represented by C. J. Albert. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tool steel fractures. Rep- 
resented by Fred Baskerfield and J. S. Stafford. 

Celfor Tool Co., Buchanan, Mich.—Celfor drills, reamer chucks, tool hold- 
ers and flue cutters. Represented by Wm. Brewster and J. J. Dole. 
Faessler Manufacturing Co., Moberly, Mo.—Boiler makers’ tools. Repre- 

sented by G. R. Maupin. 

Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn.—Special machinery and tools for 
screen threading. Represented by George T. Case and J. E. Jennings. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago.—Pneumatic tools, turbine tell 
tale drill. Represented by R. T. Scott. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, Mich.—New track drilling ma- 
chine, twist drills and chucks. Represented by H. E. Barton. 

Oneida National Chuck Co., Oneida, N. Y.—Complete chucks, steel re- 
inforced. Represented by H. E. Barton. 

Pittsburgh Pneumatic Tool Co., Canton, Ohio.—Pneumatic tools and heavy 

. duty chipping hammers. Represented by H. E. Barton. 

Norton Co.. Worcester, Mass.—Grinding tools, etc. Represented by H. J. 
Eckstedt. : Y 

Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wis.—High speed draw cut steel hack 
saw. Represented by J. M. Jones and F. Tennis. 

Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago.—Flue expanders and cutters; flue hole 
cutters; blow-off valves and chain hoists. Represented by W. H. 
Dangel, H. T. Gielow, George Mason and R. Kleinsmid. ‘ : 

Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.—Drill chuck, face plate jaws, drill 
press vises, reamer stands. Represented by B. F. Damon. 
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Standard Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Monarch wood boring 
ae pneumatic hammers and drills. Represented by : ae 
“lavill. ‘ 

Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Twist drills, reamers, milling cutters, 
taps, chucks, special tools. Represented by E. W. Thompson. 

Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio.—Twist drills, ream- 
ers and wrenches. Represented by A. O. Wange. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





SUPERHEATERS.—The Locomotive Superheater Company, New 
York, has published an illustrated booklet entitled “The Use of 
Highly Superheated Steam in Locomotive Practice.” Diagrams 
and tables are included. 


CaBLEWAYS.—The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, New 
York, has published Bulletin No. 31 on the use of cableways for 
lock and dam work. This bulletin is fully illustrated, and in- 
cludes detailed descriptions of the different types of cableways. 


Litrte Grant ComMerciAL Car—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago, has published a hand book for opera- 
tors of gasolene motor trucks in general, and the Little Giant 
Commercial Car in particular. The booklet is entitled “The 
Little Giant Chauffeur.” 


ILLino1s CeEnTRAL.—The passenger department has issued a very 
complete and attractive booklet entitled “Chicago for the Tourist,” 
describing and illustrating with a great deal of instructive data 
many of the principal points of interest in the city, both from 
the sight-seeing and the commercial standpoint. 


Denver & Rio GrANpE.—The passenger department of this 
company has issued a booklet giving a list of all hotels located 
on the lines of the Rio Grande system in Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico, together with the rates, number of guests that can 
be accommodated, the names of proprietors, distances from sta- 
tion and kinds of conveyance available. 


CHAINS AND ATTACHMENTS.—The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has published an unusually attractive 
leather bound catalog of its chains and attachments, in which 
useful data is given on testing and inspecting chains, on the 
care of chains, and on the weights and dimensions of chains. 
The catalog is well illustrated, including several color plates. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP CorPORATION.—The passenger department 
of this company has published a series of six folders entitled 
“Little Talks on Maine and Maritime Provinces,” pointing out 
the beauties of this region for vacation journeys. These folders 
have been distributed among ticket agents of railways with the 
idea that the information contained in them will be of value to 
the railways in advising their patrons where to spend their 
vacations. 


Great NorTHERN.—The passenger department has published 
two pamphlets on Glacier National Park, written by members of 
a party of newspaper men who explored the park last summer. 
The pamphlets are entitled “Over the Trails of Glacier National 
Park” by Tom Dillon of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and “The 
Diary of an Amateur Explorer” by W. O. Chapman of the 
Chicago Evening Post. Both are profusely illustrated with 
photographs taken in the park. 





A railway is proposed from Carnarvon, South Africa, via Will- 
ston down the Fish and Zac rivers to Twee Riviers with an ex- 
tension from Brandwagt to Calvinia, 222 miles. It is estimated 
that this line, exclusive of the extension to Calvinia, will cost 
$4,003,000. 


Plans for the construction of a narrow gage railway from 
Ica to Los Molinos have been approved by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment. The concessionaire has employed a corps of engi- 
neers and the work of constructing the line will be commenced 
at once. 


The time of the express trains on the Trans-Siberian railway 
is to be made faster. The time of the express from Moscow to 
Vladivostok will be 8 days 17!%4 hours, and from Vladivostok to 
Moscow, 8 days 11% hours; from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, 
9 days 2 hours and from Vladivostok to St. Petersburg, 9 days 5 
hours. The time of the ordinary passenger trains from Moscow 
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to Vladivostok will be 124 days, and from Vladivostok to Mos- 
cow 11% days. 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALpBerTA, Peace River & EAstTern.—Plans have been submit- 
ted to the Canadian minister of railways for a line from a 
point in the international boundary west of Milk river, via 
Cardston, Pincher and Happy Vally, to Cockran, with a branch 
line to Edmonton and another to Fort Churchill. The line is 
to connect with the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
south of the international boundary. 





AsHERTON & GuLr.—An officer of this company, which oper- 
ates a 32-mile line from Asherton, Tex., east to Artesia Wells, 
writes that the company expects to build an extension from 
Asherton northwest to Eagle Pass, about 50 miles; also to 
build an extension from the eastern terminus at Artesia Wells 
east to Aransas Pass, about 135 miles. It is undecided when 
the work will be started, as details are now being worked out. 
W. McComb, secretary and treasurer, Asherton, Tex. 


BrocKvILLE, Westport & NorTHWESTERN.—This line, which 
has been operated as a branch line of the Canadian Northern 
Ontario, is to be brought up to Canadian Northern Ontario 
standards, and about 40 miles of new rail is to be laid and new 
ties placed in track. s 


CANADIAN Paciric—An officer writes that a contract for 
about 60 miles of double track on the Lake Superior division 
has been let to the Dominion Construction Company of Toronto, 
to be finished by November. The contract covers grading, bal- 
lasting and track laying. About 20 miles of this work con- 
sists of extension of present sidings, and the balance is as fol- 
lows. From Crete to Sudbury, three miles; Geneva to Cartier, 
three miles; Limbo to Roberts, 25 miles; Devon to Chapleau, 
four miles; Tarpan to White River, three miles; Port Arthur 
to Hedge, four miles. 

An officer writes that on the proposed extension from Gimli, 
Man., north to Rivington, the only work that is being done this 
year is clearing. The officer also writes that the report that a 
contract had been given to Dutton & Timson, Winnipeg, Man., 
for work from Kerrobert, Sask., north to Redford is correct 
and that the contract covers 21 miles of new work. 

CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Ounto.—The Rinehart & Dennis 
Company, Charlottesville, Va., which has the general contract 
to build the extension of the C. C. & O. from Dante, Va., 
north to Elkhorn City, 35 miles, has sublet much of the work 
to the following contractors: W. B. Taylor & Co., Esserville. 
Va.; Perkins, Faulconer & Company, Willard; W. I. Steele 
& Sons, Mart; Harris Phipps, Bristol; Bunn & Co., Big Stone 
Gap; A. E. Ward, Coeburn; Childurs & Taylor, Clintwood; 
the W. H. H. Allen Construction Company, Washington, 
D. C.; M. F. Keefe & Son, Yonkers, N. Y.; Board & Reed, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Langhorne & Langhorne, Inc., Praise, 
Ky., and J. C. Zobrist & Co., Praise. All of these contractors 
have contracts for excavation work and for work on from 
one to three tunnels, also the masonry work on their section. 
The Rinehart & Dennis Company is carrying out some of the work, 
including a mile and a half tunnel and three other tunnels 
varying in length from 600 to 1,000 it. They will operate 
about six of their own steam shovels on the work. The work 
involves handling about 3,000,000 yds., most of which will be 
through solid rock, and constructing about 50,000 yds. of 
masonry. There will be 22 tunnels on the line. A large force 
is now at work and the entire line will be under construction 
within the next few weeks. It is the intention to push the 
work to completion. Ward Crosby, chief engineer, Johnson 
City, Tenn. (June 7, p. 1262.) 

Furnt River & NortHEASTERN.—An officer writes that this 
company, which operates a line from Pelham, Ga., to Ticknor, 
23 miles, is relaying the line with 65 lb. rail. J. F. Lamb, 
Thomasville, Ga., has the contract for the work, which includes 
handling about 50,000 cu. yds., due to cutting down hills and mak- 
ing fills 

Gutr, Texas & WestTerN.—An officer writes that the con- 
tract which was recently given to the Texas Building Company 
to build an extension from Jacksboro, Tex., south to Salesville, 
23 miles, calls for the completion of the work within six months, 
and the company expects to have trains in operation to move 
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this year’s crop from that section. The work will not be diffi- 
cult, with the exception of from three to five miles, on which it 
will be very heavy, and involves the removal of considerable 


rock. (July 5, p. 37.) 


Kansas City, Mexico & OriENT.—An officer writes that every- 
thing has been arranged for the sale of $1,200,000 receiver’s cer- 
tificates, except a few necessary preliminaries. After these 
have been completed, bids will be asked for grading and pur- 
chase of track laying and other materials. There are 96 miles 
of main line to be built, 56 miles of which are now graded, and 
contract for 40 miles of grading is still to be let. There are 
about 25,000 cu. yds. of solid rock to be removed and 400 cu. 
yds. of earth in the 40 miles. The company will buy rails, 
fastenings, ties, bridge material, etc., for 32 miles of track laying 
at once. All track laying will be done by company forces. 
There will be seven combination depots, one eight-stall round- 
house and one 80-ft. turntable. 


LittLe Farts & JonnstownN.—The New York Public Service 
Commission, Second district, has granted a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity to this company, which proposes to 
build a double track electric railway from Johnstown via St. 
Johnsville to Little Falls, with a branch from a point in the vil- 
lage of St. Johnsville through the villages of Nelliston and Fort 
Plain to Canajoharie. The main line is about 28 miles long and 
the branch about eight miles. The estimated cost, including 
equipment, is $1,773,970. 


Live OAk, Perry & GuLtr.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany, which operates a line from Live Oak, Fla., west to Way- 
lonzo, 60 miles, with a branch from Mayo Junction southeast 
to Alton, 15 miles, is planning to carry out a considerable 
amount of betterment work on the line, but that the plans are 
not yet completed. 


Manitosa & Gutr.—Under this name or the North & South 
Railroad a line is projected from Manitoba south along the west 
bank of the Mississippi river to Natchez, Miss., at which point 
the Mississippi river is to be crossed, thence through Woodville 
and via Jackson, La., Baton Rouge and New Orleans to Port 
Eads, on the Gulf of Mexico. Financial arrangements are said 
to be made and surveyors are now at work in Minnesota and in 
lowa. J. B. Dudley, Jackson, may be addressed; John M. Wiley, 
chief engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MempuHuis, CoLumspus & Gutr.—An officer writes that the 
plans call for a line from Okolona, Miss., on the Mobile & 
Ohio, southeast via Aberdeen, Columbus and Pickensville, Ala., 
to Demopolis. There will be one river bridge and several 
trestles, also stations at six cities. The prospects of building 
the line are good. The company expects to develop a traffic 
in lumber, clay products, hay and cotton. G. T. Heard, presi- 
dent, Brookville, Miss. 


Mexican Roaps.—It is reported that a concession has been 
granted by the federal government of Mexico to Luis Garcia 
and Francisco Contreras, of Hermosillo, Mex., for building a 
railway from Hermosillo, on the Sonora Railway, northeast to 
Agua Prieta, a little over 100 miles. Agua Prieta is on the 
Nacozari Railway, and is only a few miles south of Douglas, on 
the El Paso & Southwestern, with which the Nacozari connects. 


MiptaAnp PENNSYLVANIA.—Of the 44 miles from Millersburg, 
Pa., to Ashland, which is projected, 15 miles from Millersburg to 
Gratz has been graded, 

Norrotk & WESTERN Rattway.—An officer writes that a con- 
tract has been given to W. W. Boxley & Company to build 
about 20 miles of the Williamson & Pond Creek, into Pike 
county, Ky. C. S. Churchill, chief engineer. 

Nortu & SoutH.—See Manitoba & Gulf. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON RaitroApd & NAvIGATION CoMPANY.— 
An officer is quoted as saying that, under the name of the West 
Coast, an extension is to be built from North Yakima, Wash., 
west to Tacoma, 140 miles. The new line will cross the Cas- 
cade mountains through Natchez Pass, and it will be the 
shortest line between central Washington and the Pacific coast. 

San Benito & Rio GRANDE VALLEY INTERURBAN.—Incorporated 
in Texas with $500,000 capital and headquarters at San Benito, 
Tex. The company plans to take over the rights and property 
of the San Benito & Rio Grande Railroad, which has already 
built about 60 miles of line, it is said, from San Benito. The 
charter provides for the construction of about 200 miles addi- 
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tional, as follows: From San Benito to Boulevard Junction, 
thence via Ohio station and Santa Maria to a point two miles 
north of Hidalgo, 45 miles; Boulevard Junction via Hicks to the 
canal of the San Benito Land & Water Company, nine miles; 
Hicks to Villa Neuva, 14 miles; San Benito to Hull Junction, 
12 miles; San Benito to Point Isabel, on the Gulf of Mexico, 27 
miles; from a point on this line six miles from San Benito via 
Anta Junction, Hull Junction and Cowles to Alton, 48 miles, 
with a branch from this line from a point 27 miles west of 
Combes to Mestenas, 20 miles; from a point on the Rio Grande 
north through Mission to Monte Cristo, 22 miles. It is under- 
stood that the new company is controlled by the Frisco interests. 
The incorporators include S. A. Robertson, W. G. B. Morrison, 
S. Spears and L. O’Bryan, all of San Benito; J. S. Rice, D. C. 
Dunn and R. C. Fullbright, all of Houston. 


SouTHERN Paciric—This company has just let a contract to 
McArthur Brothers & Perk, New York, for the construction of 
Coos Bay extension, all on the line from a point 23 miles west 
of Eugene to Marshfield. The first 23 miles now are being com- 
pleted by Twohy Brothers. Construction of 36 miles of the 
inost difficult portion of the Natron-Klamath cut-off also is under 
way. When it is completed, which may be early next year, the 
remaining 80 miles can be built without much delay, as no heavy 
grades or curves will be encountered. See an item in regard to 
electrification in Oregon in General News. 

Texas Roaps (Electric)—The Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association, which has charge of the following roads, 
writes that the progress on these roads is as follows: The 
Dallas Southern Traction began to build a line from Dallas to 
Waxahachie, about 30 miles, last year, and it is planned to have 
the line in operation by this fall. 

The Fort Worth Traction Company began a line from Fort 
Worth to Cleburne, about 30 miles, and this line is also to be 
placed in operation some time in the fall. 

Surveys are being made from Beaumont to Port Arthur, but 
the type of construction to be adopted has not been decided 
on yet. The line from Dallas to Terrell is also being surveyed, 
and work on the line from El Paso to Ysleta will probably be 
actually begun in a short time. 

WasasH Raitroap.—An officer writes that contracts for double- 
tracking work have been let as follows: To the Dickey Con- 
struction Company, South Bend, Ind. from Fairmount, III, 
west to State Line, about 20 miles, and to John. Marsch, Chi- 
cago, from Worth to Orland, five miles. A. O. Cunningham, 
chief engineer, St. Louis, Mo. (April 26, p. 983.) 

West Coast.—See Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company. 


WILLIAMSON & Ponp CrEEK.—See Norfolk & Western. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Cuicaco, ILtt.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has secured by condemnation proceedings nine parcels of land 
for its new freight terminal in Chicago, between Twelfth Place 
and West Fifteenth street, South Canal and South Clinton 
streets, in addition to land previously acquired by purchase. 
Although the company originally offered $174,500 for the nine 
parcels, the award of the jury was $137,238. Old buildings on 
the site are now being torn up. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas has 
purchased for $400,000 the Simpson building, now being com- 
pleted, which will be used for the general offices of the M. K. & T. 
lines in Texas. 

InTERBAY, WaAsH.—See Great Northern under Railway Con- 
struction. 

New Decatur, Ata—The Louisville & Nashville, it is said, 
will put up a new passenger station, to cost $10,000 at New 
Decatur. 

SasKATooN, SAsK.—Bids are being asked for an office build- 
ing for the Canadian Pacific, to cost about $206,000. The 
building is to be four stories, of steel, with stone and brick 
facings, the ground plan to be 50 ft. x 48 ft. The lower floor 
will have a ticket office, telegraph office, express office and 
freight office. 

West Dututu, Minn.—The Minnesota railway commission 
has ordered the Northern Pacific to construct a new freight and 
passenger station. 
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ARGENTINE CENTRAL.—The Denver Republican says that the dis- 
trict court has ordered the resale of this road, which was sold 
at a sheriff’s sale a few weeks ago for $5,000. The road runs 
from Denver, Col., to Summit Mt. McClellan, 16 miles. 


CENTRAL OF GeorciA.—The directors have voted to authorize an 
issue of $80,000,000 bonds, of which a block not exceeding 
$5,000,000 will be sold at an early date. The mortgage pro- 
vides for the future refunding of all outstanding bonds. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouro or INpDIANA.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana has denied the application of the company to 
issue $929,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, but has per- 
mitted the issue of $132,700 additional capital stock. (July 5, 
p. 38.) 


INTERNATIONAL & GreEAT NorTHERN.—This company has de- 
clared an initial dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, of which $5,000,000 is outstanding. The preferred 
stock is non-cumulative 5 per cent. and it is expected that divi- 
dends will be paid quarterly, but the full 5 per cent. will not 
be paid until directors are fully convinced that conditions 
insure stability of earnings. 


LeHiGH VALLEY.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
Second district, has authorized the Lehigh Valley Railway to 
issue to the Lehigh Valley Railroad $324,000 50-year 5 per 
cent. debentures to repay a debt of the Railway company to 
the Railroad company. 


MipLanp VALLEY.—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, have arranged 
to buy the coupons due July 1 on the 5 per cent. prior lien 
bonds. In a letter to holders of these bonds the Midland Val- 
ley says that although earnings have been higher for the 
year ended June 30 than for any previous year, it is thought 
best to put the surplus into the property for improvements 
‘and betterments rather than to use it to pay interest. 


Missouri, Kansas & Trexas.—This company has sold $1,500,000 
one year 5 per cent. notes to Speyer & Co. The proceeds are 
to be used to retire $1,100,000 5 per cent. six months’ notes, 
which matured June 30. 


New York CEentTRAL & Hupson River.—See New York & Har- 
lem. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorpv.—The New England 
Steamship Company has increased its stock from $250,000, 
all owned by the New England Navigation Company, 
to $6,000,000. The New England Navigation Company, all of 
whose stock is held by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has heretofore operated the Sound steamers owned by 
the New England Steamship Company. 


New York & Hartem.—A balance sheet as of May 31 has been 
made public by the secretary in accordance with the request 
of the stockholders. This shows the cost of road and equip- 
ment of both steam lines and street car lines as $22,018,888; 
free investment and real estate not leased for railway pur- 
poses, $191,732; cash in banks, $166,592. 

The liabilities are $10,000,000 stock, $12,000,000 314 per cent. 
mortgage bonds, $4,625 matured bonds, $2,872 unclaimed inter- 
est and $369,715 surplus. 


New York State RatLways.—The New York Public Service 
Commission, Second district, has given permission to this sub- 
sidiary of the New York Central & Hudson River to issue 
$50,000,000 50-year 4%4 per cent. bonds and to buy the out- 
standing stock of the Syracuse Rapid Transit, of which 
$768,000 preferred and $1,672,000 common is not now owned 
by the N. Y. S. R. Eighty dollars is to be paid for the com- 
mon and $110 for the preferred. Permission is to be given to 
issue $4,736,842 bonds at once, to be sold at 95, to pay for out- 
standing bonds amounting to $4,500,000. 


Pere Marguette.—The principal and semi-annual interest of 
the 6 per cent. debenture bonds due July 1 was not paid, the 
coupons of the $10,106,000 4 per cent. refunding mortgage 
bonds of 1905-1955 all being paid by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
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RuTLAND.—Supreme Court Justice Gerard, of New York, has 
issued an injunction restraining. the New York Central & 
Hudson River from selling to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford the majority stock of the Rutland. The New York 
Public Service Commission, Second district, had previously 
given its authorization to this sale. It was on the ground that 
the Rutland.and the New Haven were parallel and competing 
roads, and that such a sale was in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, that Justice Gerard based his decision. Jus- 
tice Gerard cites the Northern Securities case as authority. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & SouTHERN.—The stockholders 
have voted to ratify the new refunding mortgage to secure an 
issue of $200,000,000 bonds. It is not expected that any of 
these bonds will be sold in the near future. The boards of 
directors of both the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern have already approved of this mortgage. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—William A. Read & Co., New York, have 
bought and resold $2,060,000 equipment 4% per cent. notes, 
series 0, due in semi-annual instalments from January 15, 1913, 
to 1922. 

A press despatch from Tampa, Fla., says that the Seaboard 
Air Line has taken over the Tampa Northern and has elected 
as executive officers of the Tampa Northern officers of the 
Seaboard Air Line. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—See an item about the acquisition of the 
Portland, Eugene & Eastern and the Corvallis & Alsea in 
General News. 


Tampa NorTHERN.—See Seaboard Air Line. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—Winslow S. Pierce, chairman of the 
board, has resigned for personal reasons. E. D. Adams, a 
director, representing the Deutsches Bank, Berlin, has been 
made temporary chairman. 





An appropriation of $60,000 has been made by the Chilean 
government for the construction of the Casablanca railway, 
work on which had been temporarily postponed. 


A line is proposed in South Africa to run from Gairtay to the 
junction of the Barkly East and New England roads in the di- 
rection of Barkly East, about 17 miles. This road would cost 
about $325,000. 


With the advent of summer, gangs of convicts from various 
prisons of European Russia and Siberia are being sent to work 
on the Amur Railway, Russia. The winter force of 2,500 men 
will be raised to 6,500. 


For the past year railway construction in Chile made good 
progress, especially on the Arica to La Paz line, the Longi- 
tudinal line north of Valparaiso, and the Lebu to Los Sauces 
line south of conception. 


In Transvaal a railway is proposed from Delarey to Schweizer- 
reinecke, 36 miles, cost about $625,000. Another line is proposed 
from Vethal to Zandspruit via Morgenzon and Amersfoort, 75 
miles, to cost about $1,757,000. 


In Natal new railways are proposed as follows: from Gingin- 
hlovu to Eshowe, 24 miles, to cost $473,000; from Schroeders to 
Harburg, via Wartburg and Single Tree, 28 miles, to cost $526,- 
000; from Paddocks to Harding, 50 miles, to cost $811,000. 


On December 31, 1911, there were 13,680 miles of railway in 
operation in Brazil, as compared with 13,250 in 1910. In addi- 
tion to these, there were 2,450 miles under construction, and 
3,130 miles of line for which plans had been approved, mak- 
ing a total of 19,260 miles. 


The National Railways of Nicaragua, about 140 miles long, 
are to be financed and controlled, it is understood, by Amer- 
icans. The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua has been incorporated 
in Maine to take over the control of these lines, and Thomas 
O’Connell, an American railway engineer, who has been on the 
Panama canal, the old Mexican Central, the Costa Rica Rail- 
way, the Government Railway of Jamaica and other West In- 
dian, Central American and South American roads, has gone 
to Nicaragua to become general manager, and after the opera- 
tion of the road has been begun Mr. O’Connell is to make a 
report to the American bankers. 





















